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SOCIAL STUDIES: 4 + 4 YOUNG AMERICANS 


On exibit now through January 31 
at the Allen Memorial Art Museum 


The art exhibited in Social Studies: 4 + 4 Young Americans 
amuses, charms, or startles viewers in order to engage their 
minds as well as their emotions. Participating in the show are 
four individual artists—Willie Cole, Renée Green, Vivienne 
Koorland, and Jeanne Silverthorne—and the four members of 
Group Material—Doug Ashford, Julie Ault, Felix Gonzales- 
Torres, and Karen Ramspach. Their works demonstrate en- 
gagement with subjects of personal and social importance and 
are intended to influence how viewers think or feel about issues 
or events that shape our times. 


seseeeeeeeWiilie Cole: Wind Mask (North), 1990. Blow dryers, 
22 in. x 24 in. x 16 in. Collection of the artist. 
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Cole makes constructions out of familiar and useful 
household objects such as irons, telephones, and blow dry- 
ers, disassembling and reconstructing them to create mod- 
ern versions of African figures or masks. Treading the line 
between comic and frightening, his creations reveal a spiri- 
tual power while relating to the search for an African- 
American identity and community, the controversies over 
salvage attitudes toward ethnographic research, and an in- 
terest in ecological issues and recycling. 

Green starts with images from the historiography of black 
women—the Hottentot Venus, a runaway slave, Josephine 
Baker—and combines images and texts to explore viewers’ 
automatic responses and preconceptions. Both the histories 
she presents and the ways she uses 
them have a literary focus or twist. 

Koorland, the daughter of Ger- 
man Jews who emigrated to South 
Africa, explores the relationship of 
memory and culture to history. 
She works canvases heavily in oil 
paint, tar, and pasted papers, and 
frequently quotes visual sources 
from World War II archives. Much 
of her work relates to three topics: 
the Holocaust; other aspects of 
Germany, including its lofty cul- 
ture and its military activities in the 
world wars; and the aftermath of 
more recent genocides. 

Silverthorne analyzes personal 
history and psychology. She mod- 
els or carves quirky objects that 
carry complex meanings, and juxta- 
poses them in tableaux or installa- 
tions that often function like sen- 
tences. 

Group Material incorporates 
paintings, sculpture, photography, 
advertising, and found or purchased 
products in site- and institution- 
specific installations. The group’s multi-part temporary public 
work in Oberlin is the result of collaboration with members of 
the Oberlin and Lorain County communities. The collabora- 


tion began more than a month before the show opened 
October 26. 


* A catalogue for the exhibition, written by Elizabeth A. 


Brown, the Allen’s curator of modern art and organizer of 
the show, is available from the museum for $5.00. 


¢ The museum is open Tuesdays through Saturdays 10 a.m. 


fo) p.m. and Sundays 1 to 5 p.m.; closed Mondays and 
major holidays. 
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Like thousands of Oberlin students 
before him and thousands more to 
come, a bicyclist passes through the 
Memorial Arch toward Peters Hall on 
the way to class on a fine fall morning. 
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EDITOR’S 
Notebook 


Eureka, the Right Recycled Paper 
or It Would Have Been Landfill 


We are reading the first issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine printed on recycled pa- 
per and one of the few national or international magazines printed on such paper. 
(Mother Jones, whose managing editor is Peggy Orenstein ’83, is another.) 

I hesitated in writing that first paragraph because in the real world of paper, the story 
is much more complicated. For their own economic benefit, paper manufacturers have 
long used scraps from their own mills in producing new paper, so this magazine as well as 
others may well have been printed on that sort of recycled paper in the past. Only recently 
have nouveau-green marketeers in the industry been promoting such paper as environ- 
mentally correct (and sometimes raising the price in the bargain). 

Over the last year we have inspected or investigated about 20 or 30 kinds of recycled 
printing paper, finding most too expensive, too poor in quality, or not meeting what we 
consider a tight enough definition of re- 
cycled. Re-Comm Matte by Georgia Pa- 
cific Corporation—our new paper—seems 
to be what we were looking for. Its price 
is only slightly higher than that of the pa- 
per we had been using the past six years. 
(Each copy will cost about 3 cents more to 
produce.) It promises comparable quality. 
(You tell us: How does it look?) And it is 
made from 50 percent fiber that would 
have gone into landfill. Called a deinked 
grade, ink had to be removed from the 
recycled fiber, reclaimed from printers’ 
scraps, before it was used in this paper. 

As demand for high-quality recycled 
paper continues to rise, we hope in the 
near future—again without incurring ad- 
ditional cost or sacrificing quality—to find 
a suitable paper that does even more for 
the environment, one that incorporates 
post-consumer waste: office waste paper and other used paper that is considered “fine” 
quality (newsprint cannot be recycled into magazine-quality paper). We will also be 
looking for chlorine-free paper, desirable because its manufacture causes less pollution. 
(Such paper is manufactured in Sweden, according to the Greenpeace Guide to Paper, but is 
not yet available in North America at competitive prices.) Our immediate next step is to 
find a suitable recycled cover stock to replace the paper we now use for our covers. 


Recycled! This issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine saves 5| trees and diverts from landfill 
nine cubic yards of solid waste. 


Thanks to all who urged us toward recycled paper. Cordage Papers, our vendor for 
this stock, tells us that by converting our inside pages from virgin paper the OAM with 
each issue will save 51 trees, 21,000 gallons of water, 60 taxpayer dollars (in waste 
collection), and 12,306 kilowatts of energy (enough to heat and air condition one and a 
half houses for a year). What’s more, we’ll help avoid producing 180 pounds of air 
pollutants, and reduce solid waste by nine cubic yards. Seems like the right thing to do. 
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founded in 1904, is produced and published quar- 
terly by the Oberlin College Office of Communi- 
cations, 153 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074, 


and distributed to alumni and friends of Oberlin 


College. Second-class postage paid at Oberlin, Ohio, 
and additional mailing offices. 

POSTMASTER: Send address changes to 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Office of Communica- 
tions, 153 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 
on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, 
with emphasis on an exchange of views and discussion of 
ideas. 

Letters of general interest are published—as space 
permits—with the exception of those that are potentially 
libelous, personally malign someone else, or are not 
related to issues at Oberlin or contents of the magazine. 

The large volume of letters to the editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine prompts us to ask readers to limit length, 
where possible, to 400 words. In the competition for 
space, short letters must sometimes be given preference. 
Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Office of Communications, 153 W. Lorain 
Street, Oberlin, OH 44074. Please include a daytime 
telephone number. 

We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 


every letter and newspaper clipping we receive. 
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Civil War Interest 


Vv 


“Oberlin Starts the Civil War” in the sum- 
mer issue was fascinating. Author Geoffrey 
Blodgett mentions an assembly talk in 
Finney Chapel on the Wellington Rescue 
given by Professor Robert Fletcher. I was a 
history major and remember clearly 
Fletcher’s outstanding classes. 
ANN PRESTON ’54 
Mason, New Hampshire 


Cost of Private College 


Vv 


In “Private-College Education: Why Not 
Give It Away?” (spring 1990 issue) Dean 
Alfred MacKay argues that financial aid is 
not an attempt to offer an education to the 
economically disadvantaged. According to 
MacKay, Oberlin gives financial aid only to 
create the diverse student body essential to 
an education. He holds that Oberlin’s only 
duty is to produce an educational product, 
and that if a high level of financial aid does 
not allow Oberlin to produce a quality 
product, then Oberlin ought not offer a 
high level of financial aid. 

Notice the implications of this reason- 
ing if applied to other issues. On MacKay’s 
reasoning, Oberlin admitted blacks because 
it served to create a diverse community and 
therefore allowed the school to provide a 
better education to whites. This is absurd. 
Oberlin admitted blacks because, in addi- 
tion to having a duty to provide an educa- 
tion, Oberlin has a duty to work for a bet- 
ter, more just, world. One’s financial re- 
sources at age 18, like one’s skin color, is 
an accident of birth. So, neither race nor 
financial resources ought to determine one’s 
educational opportunities. Oberlin ought to 
give education to the economically disad- 
vantaged because it makes the world a 
better place and Oberlin ought to work for 
a better world. 

Before reading MacKay’s article I 
thought that while everyone acknowledged 
that Oberlin has a duty to work for a bet- 
ter world, some did not think that past fi- 
nancial-aid levels were the best way to make 
the world better. But MacKay thinks that 
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making the world a better place is no part 
of Oberlin’s purpose. This is a small, sad 
view of Oberlin. It is a radical departure 
from much of what Oberlin has stood for 
over the past 150 years. It is a rejection of 
the view that “Oberlin is peculiar in that 
which is good.” It is a call to replace 
Learning and Labor with Learning and 
Learning. 

Oberlin has historically realized that it 
has a duty to make the world a better place. 
The support of the Underground Railroad, 
the Shansi program, the aggressive affir- 
mative-action program, and the respect for 
those with atypical sexual preferences all 


Oberlin has a 
duty to work 
for a better, 
more Just 
world 


It 1s crucial that the dean of arts and scli- 

ences, and all the rest of us, affirm Oberlin’s 
commitment to fulfill its moral duty. 

GEORGE RAINBOLT ’84 

Oberlin, Ohio 


College dean Alfred C. MacKay makes 
crystal clear why an Oberlin education is 
like buying a Buick and not a Mercedes. 
However, because of his professed confu- 
sion (which seems more like obfuscation) 
he is unable to rationalize the betrayal of 
Oberlin’s activist tradition (as the first in- 
tegrated and coed college in the country) 
to become merely a second-choice institu- 
tion for rich kids who cannot get into 
Harvard or Princeton. His stylistic penchant 
for posing rhetorical questions indicates a 


smug, patronizing attitude—as if the solu- 
tions to the issues he raises should all be 
obvious. Whom does he think he is fool- 
ing? 
JIM LEWIN ’67 
Chicago, Illinois 


Perhaps Dean Alfred MacKay wrote to 
convince us of this: though “incontestably 
worthwhile,” expanding access to higher 
education for the disadvantaged and the 
different is not part of Oberlin’s purpose, 
which is to be “a first-rate national liberal 
arts college with an excellent undergradu- 
ate conservatory of music.” But then, since 
Oberlin should use its resources only to 
pursue its purpose, Oberlin should not de- 
vote resources to expanding access. 

However, first-rateness in education can 
take many forms. If the students at a col- 
lege share one background and win a great 
many graduate fellowships, they constitute 
a first-rate student body. If they win 
somewhat fewer fellowships but, differing 
in race, economic circumstance, and other 
traits, create ways to communicate, coop- 
erate, and learn from their differences, they 
also constitute a first-rate student body. 
Oberlin can choose to pursue nothing but 
fellowships, but that choice is not dictated 
by its purpose. 

Perhaps Dean MacKay wanted to per- 
suade us that Oberlin cannot afford to pur- 
sue any form of first-rateness that incorpo- 
rates expanded access. He identified many 
causes of rising costs for higher education. 
However, he did not show that these must 
push the cost of expanding access beyond 
Oberlin’s financial capacities. Oberlin, like 
many other nonprofit human-service or- 
ganizations, faces hard choices. That doesn’t 
dictate the particular choice of abandoning 
the goal of expanded access. 

Oberlin has a special reason to continue 
to pursue that goal. 

At too many of the schools with which 
Oberlin regularly compares itself—see the 
front-page story in the May 9, 1990, New 
York Times for examples—bigoted students 
have, through various forms of harassment, 
unjustifiably imposed extra burdens on 
some of their fellow students. Those who 
can, should stand up for fairer treatment. 
Oberlin can, for it has a well-known his- 


tory of welcoming students who are un- 
welcome elsewhere. This attracts students 
and professors who want to establish mu- 
tually enriching arrangements for living and 
working together, which makes it easier for 
Oberlin to serve as an example of how the 
rights of all can and should be respected in 
ways that enhance education. 

The importance of this opportunity 
makes Dean MacKay’s version of Oberlin’s 
history especially disappointing. He men- 
tions fine computing facilities but not equal 
education for women and blacks. 

CHARLES NEWMAN ’65 
Astoria, New York 


Alumni Fellowships 
Skipped 


I was excited to see an article on alumni 
fellowships in the summer issue—a vain 
hope to see my name in print. My scholar- 
ship was omitted. I am the lucky recipient 
of the 1990-92 Oberlin NYU Graduate 
School of Business scholarship, a half-tu- 
ition, renewable grant. My M.B.A.-degree 
work is in international business and mar- 
keting. 
AMANDA DRAKE-LIU ’86 
Brooklyn, New York 


The editor apologizes: 

We missed three Fulbright winners and a 
GE Foundation fellow as well; we’re sorry. 
Jeffrey Burrell ’90 was awarded a Fulbright 
fixed-fund grant to study acting in East 
Germany. this year. A theater and dance 
major at Oberlin, he played Romeo and 
other lead roles. Kevin Gilmartin ’85 is 
studying literature in the United Kingdom 
under a Fulbright scholarship, and Brian 
Owensby ’81 is studying history in Brazil. 
Gilmartin is a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago; Owensby at 
Princeton University. Susanne Lin 790 is 
this year’s winner of the GE Foundation 
fellowship, which covers tuition and fees at 
graduate school and also provides a stipend. 
She is studying at the California Institute 
of Technology. The foundation is also gave 
$5000 to Oberlin’s Chemistry Department, 


in which Lin was a major. 


Events of April 13 


Editor’s note: All the following letters ad- 
dressing the events of April 13 were re- 
ceived before the trial of the demonstra- 
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tors was completed. See “Around Tappan 
Square” for the trial outcome. 


I was outraged to hear of the violence and 
personal endangerment encountered by 
students involved in a peaceful demonstra- 
tion against bigotry on April 13. When 
college campuses around the nation are 
reporting increased levels of intolerance and 
discrimination toward people of color; les- 


A demonstration 
without risk 
or resistance 1s 
merely a comfortable 
social gathering 
with placards 


bian, gay, and bisexual students; and differ- 
ently abled students, the Oberlin students 
are to be commended for their action—not 
threatened and abused by a police depart- 
ment acting as lackeys for an absent 
“president.” 

I urge all those involved to realize that a 
grievous error has been made, and to work 
toward affirming the innocence of those 
now on trial. 

MIRIAM M. KRONBERG ’87 
San Francisco, California 


Many alumni have expressed anger that 
Oberlin administrators relied upon police 
action to address the Oberlin students 
who were demonstrating against campus 
bigotry and against rising, prohibitive tuition. 
I agree that summoning the police to ad- 
dress a college-student demonstration was 
a poor and guileless plan. But three points 
need to be considered before the students 
involved are completely exempted from 


any responsibility in this matter. 

1) While the demonstration was intended 
by the students to be peaceful, and while I 
have no doubt the students involved intended 
nothing but a show of support for good 
ideals, there is in fact a kernel of aggression 
in what our students did. By occupying 
President Starr’s front lawn, the students 
removed campus concerns from the campus 
and brought them into S. Fred Starr’s own 
living space. There does not need to be ac- 
tive violence in order for a demonstration to 
qualify as aggressive; simple uninvited oc- 
cupancy of another’s living space, personal 
space, or homeland counts as aggression. I 
am not saying this aggression warranted 
calling town police, but we should recognize 
that the demonstration did involve some in- 
vasion and, albeit nonviolent, siege. This may 
be an effective way to make a political point, 
and I don’t necessarily condemn it, but it 
also carries consequences, one of which may 
be police involvement. 

2) On the night before commencement a 
small task force of Oberlin students and 
alumni organized a candlelight march and 
vigil starting in Tappan Square and ending 
on S. Fred Starr’s lawn. This was to show 
support for the students arrested or harassed 
by police as well as for free speech at Oberlin 
in general. Demonstration leaders stated it 
would be a silent vigil. A large crowd 
marched to S. Fred’s lawn, candles aflame. 
After a brief period of silence, however, 
during which a collection was taken up for 
legal support of the arrested students, one 
of the vigil’s organizers announced it was no 
longer a silent demonstration because 
somebody decided she wanted to say some- 
thing. A moment later a current Oberlin 
student was loudly misdirecting a great deal 
of anger at alumni with the illogic that we, 
as alums, have much money and power and 
could be doing more for the student cause. 
My friends and I left. The point is that, 
while the Oberlin administration has lately 
been making some poor decisions, student 
leadership is lacking, too. When I am asked 
to take part in a vigil or demonstration and 
am told that demonstration is to be a silent 
one, I expect it to be just that. The fact that 
the leaders of the commencement vigil mis- 
represented it is an indication that our own 
alumni representatives may be no more 
tactful than our administration. 

3) A strong political statement necessitates 
some risk. Sometimes the risk entails arrest 
or even physical harm. What causes me 
alarm is to think that many of us Oberlin 
students and alumni are ready to make strong 
political statements but unwilling to experi- 
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ence any consequences. Regardless of the 
administration’s mistake, we need to realize 
that being an Oberlin alum or student al- 
most invariably carries with it the responsi- 
bility to do what is fair and right. Attempt- 
ing to do what is fair and right often results 
in the unfair and incorrect responses of other, 
less enlightened individuals. Should we ex- 
pect otherwise? Demonstration without risk 
or resistance is hardly making a point; it is 
merely a comfortable social gathering with 
placards. If anything, the arrests of student 
demonstrators last spring is an indication that 
Oberlin students are, once again, tactful or 
not, aggressive or not, rocking the status quo. 
If we are going to do this, however, we need 
to be ready to withstand the consequences, 
even when they are unfair or unpleasant. 
Yelling “Foul” when the police are called in 
is pretend demonstrating. Rather than try to 
excuse the Oberlin students from responsi- 
bility in this matter we would do better to 
acknowledge their responsibility and their 
potentiality. 

DAN HOLLAND ’86 

Carbondale, Illinois 


The concern of Oberlin College for the 
rights of people of color, women, the dis- 
abled, and other politically and economically 
disenfranchised groups goes back to the 
College’s roots. Did not the Lane rebels 
found the institution on the principle of op- 
position to slavery, and John A. Copeland, a 
student at Oberlin College give his life in 
John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry? This 
is why, when I learned of the April 13 events 
at the president’s house, I wondered, is this 
the same Oberlin I attended? I vigorously 
protest bringing in police to a peaceful 
demonstration of Oberlin College students. 
I call for all charges to be dropped against 
the defendants Steven DeCastro, Dan Kiss, 
Claude Moller, and Paul Dalton. Further- 
more, I request a full investigation of police 
brutality charges and into the role of any 
Oberlin College officials in creating this 
situation. This investigation should be car- 
ried out by an elected board consisting of 
students, faculty, administration, and alumni. 
The composition of that board should be 
weighted in favor of the students and fac- 
ulty. The findings of this commission should 
be made public and a written report sent to 
the Oberlin College community, including 
the parents of the present student body. 
JOSEPH L. GRAVES, JR. ’77 
Irvine, California 


As an eyewitness of the attack on April 13 
and as an active member of the Student 
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Defense Committee, I was shocked as I read 
“Demonstration outside President’s House 
Leads to Arrests and Charges” in the spring 
issue. The article, which is rife with inac- 
curacies, demeans the people who were 
assaulted in an unprovoked attack. It also 
shamelessly glorifies the actions of the Starr 
administration, which has remained unac- 
countable and unresponsive to say the least. 

Since April 13, countless students have 
claimed that any warnings that may have 
been given were garbled and incoherent: a 
fact that has been corroborated by several 
witnesses and by written testimony in the 
Oberlin News-Tribune (April 24, 1990). 

If the president’s house is off campus, 
why is it listed as number 11 on the official 
campus map? So the question remains, why 
were police called in to disperse a campus 
event? 

DeCastro’s “unrelated charge from a 
prior offense” was for expired auto tags, 
tantamount to a parking ticket. How often 
is there a county-wide mobilization of po- 
lice—supported by attack dogs, fire hose 
squads, and a Medina SWAT team—to 
arrest someone for a parking ticket? 

Police were not merely arresting people 
who were interfering with orderly arrests. 
Police initiated violence by trampling into 
a seated group of people, clubbing people 
with heavy flashlights, and arresting people 
indiscriminately. The fact that charges have 
been selectively filed underscores the in- 
discriminate arrests. 

Six, not four, people were detained in 
police cruisers. Mysteriously, charges 
against three people (two of whom were 
women) have been ignored, and three ad- 
ditional people were charged nearly a week 
after April 13. 

Four people went to the Allen Memorial 
Emergency Room following the Friday- 
night incident, and victims of the assault 
have incurred at least $600 in medical bills 
to date. 

Despite your insinuating juxtaposition, 
there is no connection whatsoever between 
the policies of the Student Defense Com- 
mittee and allegations of threats or rob- 
bery. 

Finally, the issues that the students were 
addressing April 13 have not occurred in a 
vacuum, but rather been voiced for years 
by progressive forces at Oberlin. Despite 


the indifference of the College administra- 

tion, student initiative has defended and will 

continue to defend the people who now 

stand trial. Despite your efforts, we will 
not be silenced. 

CLAUDE MOLLER ’91 

Oberlin College 

Editor's note: Mr. Moller was one of the de- 

fendants in the trial (see “Jury Finds Pro- 

testers Guilty” in the “Around Tappan 


Square” section of this issue). 


1967 Protest Continues 


Vv 


The exchange between Rowland Berthoff 
and [the late] Tom Boardman [see “Losses 
in the Oberlin Family”—Ed.Jon student 
protests in the 1960s recently caught up 
with me. I liked much of Boardman’s ar- 
ticle, an honest effort to deal fairly and ac- 
curately with a tumultuous and controver- 
sial time. However, Berthoff raises impor- 
tant points about Boardman’s criticism of 
the navy recruiter demonstration of 1967. 
The dialogue isn’t finished. 

Boardman’s response recalls the criti- 
cisms made by some Oberlin administra- 
tors, faculty, and students of that era—many 
of whom may have found it uncomfort- 
able, in the wake of the civil-rights years, 
to denounce a nonviolent demonstration. 
On the one hand, he finds peaceful civil 
disobedience an “acceptable form of pro- 
test”; yet he argues that students surround- 
ing the recruiter’s car embodied “the worst 
of ways. . . .” He has every right to deplore 
the recruiter demonstration, but he sug- 
gests that the standard for his judgment is 
some laudable form of protest not present 
in the recruiter demonstration. 

Recall that the recruiter protest was 
nonviolent. Every collective action inter- 
feres with the “freedoms” of others. Rosa 
Parks’s sitting in the whites-only section of 
a Montgomery bus interfered with what 
those whites thought was their freedom. 
“We” enlightened souls applaud Parks’s 
courageous action because we consider the 
whites’ freedom illegitimate and immoral. 

The question is, where do you draw the 
line? In the navy recruiter case, Mr. 
Boardman faults the students and legiti- 
mizes the recruiters. That’s his right, but 
he can’t claim coercion as his reason. Oth- 
ers, like me, Rowland Berthoff, and the 
students surrounding the recruiter’s car find 
the recruiter’s “freedom” to recruit during 
the Vietnam war to be as illegitimate and 
immoral as the freedom of southern whites 
in Montgomery. The car blockade was 


consistent with the kinds of civil disobedi- 
ence advocated by Martin Luther King (and 
Gandhi before him). 

Much as I appreciate Mr. Berthoff’s 
critique, I would correct his assertion that 
the 1968-69 elimination of parietal rules 
was not adopted at students’ insistence. As 
one who was also actively involved in this 
area, I can attest that these changes were 
highly controversial; for over three years, 
students tried to eliminate the hypocrisy 
and paternalism of College social regula- 
tions—against considerable administrative 
resistance. 

The student revolt of the 1960s was far 
broader in its scope than ending the Viet- 
nam war, however consuming that goal may 
have become. It encompassed the liberation 
of people of color, a critique of a dehu- 
manizing education and paternalistic social 
rules, a struggle to break free from a mate- 
rialistic and atomistic society, and eventu- 
ally both a women’s and ecology movement. 
The essence of these movements was a 
democratic vision of liberation and com- 
munity that remains alive today. 

I regret that Mr. Boardman is no longer 
able to contribute to this ongoing dialogue. 

P.S. My book The Sixties Experience: Hard 
Lessons about Modern America will be pub- 
lished by Temple University Press in the 
spring. 

EDWARD P. MORGAN ’68 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Uncomfortable with 


Alumni Council Resolution 
Vv 


The following letter was received before the trial 
of four demonstrators at the April 13 protest 
was completed.--Ed. 


As a current voting member of the Alumni 
Council, I found our endorsement of the 
September 15 resolution concerning the 
protest of April 13 a bit premature. 

The 4-4-4 Committee of faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and students, set up to deter- 
mine what happened and how to prevent it 
from happening again, had not published 
its findings. 

The April 13 events, as reported in the 
voluminous materials sent us by the Col- 
lege and students over the summer prior to 
the meeting, seemed clouded by ambigu- 
ities. The protest may not have occurred 
on campus, but in a residential neighbor- 
hood, depending on how one views the 
presidential residence. If so, municipal or- 
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dinances and the laws of the state of Ohio 
would have been applied more exactingly. 

Judging from accounts given, discipline 
broke down among some of the demon- 
strators when law enforcement officers at- 
tempted to arrest a former student on an 
existing charge unrelated to the April 13 
events. His arrest was reportedly interfered 
with by other protesters. Other arrests, af- 
ter that, do not appear to have gone 


Taking a line 
literally 
did not appeal 
to me then, 
nor does it 
now 


smoothly, and in that respect the recently 
announced noncredit course on how to 
demonstrate and protest effectively is a 
positive step. 

To my consternation (maybe naivete), 
the resolution was not on our agenda, but 
arose at the close of the general session, 
proposed and distributed by an ad hoc 
group. It supported freedom of assembly 
and expression, and who cannot agree with 
that? But it also read, “the Oberlin com- 
munity has suffered a serious break in 
confidence about the continuation of fun- 
damental Oberlin traditions of freedom of 
expression and social action.” 

Certainly questions remain to be re- 
solved by the 4-4-4 Committee, but a “se- 
rious break in confidence?” Not until I 
know more about what happened. 

Except for some dickering over the 
“break in confidence” phrase, no discus- 
sion of events and issues arose prior to the 


vote. Feelings had shifted into high gear 
after a powerful address given earlier by 
the Reverend John Elder, retiring alumni 
trustee, that evoked a standing ovation. Our 
president, Fred Starr, was not present, but 
as with so many issues at Oberlin these days, 
his controversial style added to the emo- 
tion of the meeting. 

Alumnus Richard Orloff ’73, veteran of 
the Vietnam protest era, a cosponsor of the 
resolution, might have enjoyed a debate 
over its merits, but none surfaced. He was 
left telling us to trust him, that he had read 
most of the documents and talked to the 
relevant parties, that the resolution was 
needed to effect healing. 

Tongue-tied and unprepared myself, I 
would have appreciated council leadership 
intervening to slow down the tempo of the 
meeting with a brief recitation of events 
and issues before the vote. No one asked 
for a review. 

I have some warm memories from my 
years as a student at Oberlin: of friends, 
the stimulating faculty and student body, 
the emphasis on learning and labor, and 
the exposure to new ideas, art, and music. 
But the pompous, heavy rectitude that per- 
meates the place is not one of those good 
memories. 

Not confident we had all the facts, I 
voted against the large majority favoring 
the resolution and prepared for the icy re- 
proaches of my colleagues that were sure 
to come. 

As the vote proceeded, I looked at our 
gathering in the lecture hall at the King 
Building and recalled a visit 30 years ago 
to the Akron Rubber Bowl to hear a famed 
TV evangelist. When I did not answer his 
altar call, his followers seated nearby looked 
askance and shifted their body postures 
away from me, an unsaved soul. 

Fundamentalism, taking a line literally, 
did not appeal to me then, nor does it now. 
The leadership of the Alumni Council did 
not serve those of us who wanted to know 
more. 

DAVID E. DIX 63 
Ravenna, Ohio 


Religious = 
Protestant/Catholic/Jewish? 


Vv 


When I entered Oberlin in 1982, I became 
concerned that the issue of religion or 
lifeview on campus was hegemonically 
dominated by mainstream Judeo-Christian 

(continued on page 46) 
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Jury Finds Oberlin Protesters Guilty 


T he jury trial of four people— 

Paul Dalton, Steven De 
Castro, Daniel Kiss, and Claude 
Moller—charged in connection 
with the April 13 demonstration 
at the president’s Forest Street 
house concluded October 17 in 
Oberlin Municipal Court. The jury 
of eight women found all the de- 
fendants guilty of failure to dis- 
perse, and found two—Dalton and 
Kiss—guilty also of obstructing 
official business. They found Kiss 
guilty on two additional counts: 
assault of a police officer and in- 
terfering with arrest. All the 
charges are misdemeanors; sen- 
tencing is scheduled for December 
11. In the course of the trial the 
charge against Moller and De 
Castro of obstructing official 
business was dropped, and De 
Castro was found not guilty of re- 
sisting arrest. 

None of the defendants is en- 
rolled at Oberlin this semester. 
Kiss and Moller were sophomores 
at the time of the demonstration 
and are on leave of absence now. 
De Castro has not completed the 
hours for graduation from Oberlin 
and expects to finish at another 
institution this year. Dalton, an 
Oberlin resident, has never been a 
student at Oberlin College. 

All the prosecution witnesses 
were police or campus security of- 
ficers who were present at the 
demonstration. The defense wit- 
nesses included several residents of 
Forest Street, a number of students 
present at the protest, two charac- 
ter witnesses, and the four defen- 
dants. Three who had been sub- 
poenaed as defense witnesses were 
not called: President S. Frederick 
Starr, Dean of Student Life and 
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Services Patrick Penn, and Associ- 
ate Dean of Residential Life Re- 
becca Woodrick. 

“It was obvious early in the trial 
that efforts to shift blame for the 
events at the president’s house to 
the College, President Starr, and 
the dean of students office had 
collapsed in the face of prosecu- 
tion testimony,” says Secretary of 
the College Robert Haslun, one of 
many observers. “It was also clear 
to me that efforts to raise First 
Amendment issues were abandoned 
completely. Presumably this is the 
reason that the defense did not call 
upon the president and the two 
deans to testify.” 


“Today we did suffer a great 
defeat,” DeCastro told the defen- 
dants’ supporters following the 
announcement of the convictions. 
“Today civil rights did suffer a 
great defeat. Today human rights 
did suffer a great defeat. But we 
must go beyond that and work 
on the issues of access to edu- 
cation.” 

“We are really sorry that [the 
demonstrators] had to go through 
all this,” Haslun told a Cleveland 
Plain Dealer reporter after the trial. 
“We have been [sorry] all along. 
Now it’s time to get on with heal- 
ing, put it behind us, and make sure 
it doesn’t happen again.” 


Barriers to Be Removed 


Stephen Gulley ’91 shows where a ramp will be installed on the west 


pleted before snow and ice hit Oberlin. 
The Spanish House installation was one 


side of Harvey House (Spanish House). The ramp will provide ac- 
cess to the Spanish House dining area, where oy, South Hall 
residents dine. The ramp should be com- 4 Cle ~ 


of several Gully identified this summer as 
necessary to make Oberlin more physically 
accessible. He was hired by the Facilities 
Accessibility Committee, of which he is the 
student member, to identify physical-access 
needs on campus. 

Gulley has now identified physical-access 
barriers and updated information from 
earlier studies for about half of Oberlin’s 
physical facilities. The committee expects 
this major task to be completed by Winter 
Term. In the interim, members are col- 
lecting cost estimates and ranking the 


identified needs. Members hope their work will be completed by 


next semester. 


The General Faculty is in the process of organizing a committee 


to examine attitudinal barriers in education at Oberlin. 
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rarily suspended for renovation. 


trustees. 
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building’s architect. 


North Campus Dining Hall 
Named for Stevenson 


The north campus dining/social hall, opened last semester, was dedicated 
June 8 and named William Edwards Stevenson Hall, after Oberlin 
College’s eighth president. The three sections or commons within it have 
separate names. On the north is the Robert Wilder Biggs and Eleanor 
Hughes Biggs Commons; in the center is the Erwin Nathaniel Griswold 
Commons, and on the south is the Donald Rufus Longman Commons— 
shown here. Since Stevenson Hall has opened, the dining facilities in Asia 
House have ceased operating, and those in South Hall have been tempo- 


Gifts to the College from Eleanor Hughes Biggs ’29 include a research 
fellowship for an untenured faculty member in the social sciences and a 
$1 million bequest for the dining/social hall. Born in 
Oberlin, Hughes lives in Chagrin Falls. Her husband, 
Robert, was an alumnus of Ohio Northern University, 
and she is a member of that university’s board of 


Griswold ’25, former U.S. solicitor general and 
former dean of the Harvard University Law School, was 
a trustee of Oberlin College from 1936 to 1980 and has 
been an active honorary trustee since his retirement 
from the board, attending most of its meetings. 
Before his death in 1987, Longman made two $1 
million gifts to the college, the first toward the Longman professorship 
in the humanities and the second for the Longman business initiatives 
program. In 1989 his estate gave $1 million for the dining/social hall. 

Among those present at the dedication, which took place during the 
June meeting of the trustees, were trustee Priscilla S. Hunt ’51, daughter 
of President Stevenson; Griswold; Eleanor Biggs and her son Robert, Jr.; 
Anne Longman, widow of Donald Longman; and Charles Gwathmey, the 
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Enrollment Too Close to Goal 


T he number of on-campus stu- 
dents this semester is both too 
small and too big. At 2805—1346 
men and 1459 women—t is smaller 
than this year’s enrollment target 
of 2886 but larger than the long- 
term enrollment goal of 2729. 
“The fact is that we’ve had gross 
overenrollment for three years,” says 
President S. Frederick Starr. “This 
just brings us to big overenrollment.” 
The shortfall of students reduces 
the College’s expected income from 
tuition: the revenue side of the 


budget is short $900,000. A contin- 
gency fund of more than $400,000 
will cover part of this shortfall; how 
the rest will be covered will be de- 
termined by a close examination of 
the budget, says Provost Sam Car- 
rier. There will be some belt-tight- 
ening measures, Starr says, but no 
severe damage to or elimination of 
programs. Since the College’s total 
budget is over $80 million, the rev- 
enue loss (after the contingency is 
used) is less than one-half of one 
percent. 


Constitution 
Ratified 
he General Faculty has rati- 


T fied a student-government 
constitution that had earlier been 
approved by a vote of the student 
body. The constitution reinstates 
formal student government, which 
had been absent at Oberlin Col- 
lege since the 1989-90 school year. 

Before the constitution could be 
adopted, at least 50 percent of the 
students—1404—had to cast bal- 
lots; at least two-thirds of the bal- 
lots had to be “yes” votes. The fi- 
nal vote, including 31 invalid bal- 
lots, was 1302 “yes” and 134 “no.” 

The new constitution provides 
for a 30-person senate, with 10 
senators chosen by a forum com- 
prised of representatives of each 
chartered student organization and 
20 senators elected at large. The 
senators themselves will fill student 
slots on faculty and administrative 
committees. The senate will elect 
one of its members to chair the 
Student Finance Committee and 
will appoint other members of that 
committee. The constitution also 
provides for regular meetings of the 
Student Association, to which all 
students belong. 

Last spring the Student Con- 
gress decided the substance of the 
constitution, and the POWER 
(Persons Organized for a Work- 
able, Effective Reconstitution) 
committee wrote it. This fall the 
committee submitted the document 
to the students for approval. 

The student vote was not only 
for the constitution but also for 
four additional proposals that the 
Student Life Committee will sub- 
mit to the General Faculty later. 
They include student representa- 
tion on the Board of Trustees, the 
General Faculty Council, and in 
the Conservatory Faculty, and in- 
creased student representation in 
the General Faculty. 
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New Administrative Heads Named: 


9 


Kelly Is Acting Conservatory Dean 


T homas Kelly, associate pro- 
fessor of historical perfor- 
mance, has been named acting dean 
of the Oberlin College Conserva- 
tory of Music. “In this interim year 
while we look for a new dean, I 
hope I can contribute to maintain- 
ing the quality of music, the qual- 
ity of teaching, and the quality of 


life that make the conservatory a 


great institution,” he says. Kelly 
came to Oberlin in 1988 as the first 
historical performance faculty 
member. His promotion is one of 
several announced since May. 
Ronald Stephany, associate vice 
president for development and 
alumni affairs and vice president 
designate, had served as director of 
foundation and corporate relations, 


Campaign Aims for New Goal 


t the September 14 Alumni 
Council meeting in Oberlin, 
Board of Trustees chair George 
Bent announced that total com- 
mitments to the Campaign for 
Oberlin already had exceeded the 
$80 million goal. The goal—the 
largest in Oberlin’s history—was 
reached in just 54 months, a full 
year earlier than 
had been esti- 
mated prior to 
the start of the 
effort. 
The surprises 
that made Mr. 


Bent’s early an- 


nouncement _ The campaign-celebration cake 


possible came 
principally in the form of gifts of 
$100,000 or less. It had originally 
been thought that contributions at 
this level would together produce 
$18 million. They actually pro- 
duced more than $41 million. 

Capital campaigns such as 
Oberlin’s usually raise 50 percent 
of their funds from gifts of $1 mil- 
lion or more. Only 30 percent of 
the total committed to the Cam- 
paign for Oberlin has come from 
such gifts. Twelve donors have 
made contributions thus far for $1 
million or more. 

Another surprise was the amount 
received from various planned- 
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giving programs. These include be- 
quests received, bequest intentions, 
retained life-income gifts, and some 
insurance policies that name the 
College as beneficiary. These pro- 
grams have been responsible for 28 
percent of the total raised to date. 

While those involved with the 
campaign are pleased with the 

jz progress, the 
do campaign will not 
12 be over until June 
BOwa OY leew le 
several important 
objectives remain- 
ing more than 
justify continuing 
hard work by vol- 
unteers and staff. 
These include financial-aid support, 
endowed merit awards, library ac- 
quisitions, scientific-equipment 
purchases, and several building 
needs, including the construction of 
a field house. Heisman Club mem- 
bers are leading the effort to com- 
plete the required funding for the 
field house so that construction of 
the facility can begin. 

The total commitments to the 
Campaign for Oberlin are expected 
to reach between $90 and $95 mil- 
lion by the close of the campaign. 

—RICHARD DUNN 
Vice President for Development 
and Alumni Affairs 
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director of annual giving, and di- 
rector of development at Ohio 
Wesleyan University since 1969. 
“Certainly Oberlin College is 
among the premier liberal-arts in- 
stitutions in the country today,” he 
says. “I look forward to working 
with alumni, parents, and friends 
in order to help insure that Oberlin 
maintains that status.” Stephany 
began his Oberlin duties in August. 

Ray English, until August 
Oberlin’s associate director of li- 
braries for budget and personnel, 
has been named acting director of 
libraries. “During the past decade, 
under the extraordinary direction 
of William Moffett, the Oberlin 
College ligrary has reestablished 
itself as arguably the finest liberal 
arts college library in the nation,” 
says English. “Striving to keep it 
on course will be both a challenge 
and an honor. I hope that, to some 
extent at least, it will also be fun.” 

Alan Moran, who came to 
Oberlin in March as manager of 
news services and later served as 
acting director of communications, 
has been appointed director of 
communications. “I’m grateful for 
the opportunity to work with the 
many talented members of the fac- 
ulty and staff and to be associated 
with such a well-respected visible 
institution as Oberlin College,” 
Moran says. The Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine is one of the projects 
Moran oversees. 

Howard Thomas, director of 
financial aid, held a similar posi- 
tion with Albion College before 
coming to Oberlin this July. “It is 
a privilege and a challenge to as- 
sume the position vacated by James 
White,” says Thomas. “It will be 
difficult to fill his shoes—he was 
an inspirational example to the 
Oberlin College community and 
the financial aid profession.” 
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On the Campus and on the Move 


h, Lois,” by Assistant Profes- 

sor of Composition Michael 
Daugherty, was performed by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
July 27. A New York Times review 
called the work “nearly as visual as 
it is aural.” w Associate Professor of 
Psychology William Friedman’s 
book About Time: Inventing the 
Fourth Dimension has been pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Press. The last 
comprehensive study of the per- 
ception of time was Paul Fraisse’s 
Psychology of Time, published in 1963. 
Fraisse calls Fried-man’s book 
“magnificent.” w Associate Profes- 
sor of Violin Gregory Fulkerson 
70 has received a $15,000 grant 


from the National Endowment for 


the Arts to support his solo violin 
performances in 1991. v A New 
York “ames 
“Runagate, Runagate,” a vocal 
work by Wendell Logan, profes- 
sor of Afro-American music, as one 
of two “most significant offerings” 
when it was performed in Septem- 
ber at the Black Music Repertory 
Ensemble concert at Alice Tully 
Hall. vw Professor of Biology 
Catherine McCormick has re- 
ceived an additional $78,553 in 
support of “RUI: Central Projec- 
tions of the Octavolateralis System.” 
This National Science Foundation 
money is in addition to the 
foundation’s grant of $75,676 for 
her research project on the evolu- 
tion of hearing in vertebrates. v A 


review praised 


grant of $73,719 from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities 
will, for the second time, support a 
summer seminar for school teach- 
ers taught by Professor of English 
John Olmsted. The seminar, to 
take place in Oberlin in 1991, is 
entitled Novels by 19th-Century 
British Women. vw In August Pro- 
fessor of Pianoforte Frances 
Walker toured the Philippines, 
presenting recitals at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines and other 
locations in Manila and also in 
Cebu. Her tour, which included 
newspaper and television inter- 
views, was sponsored by the United 
States Information Service and re- 
ceived additional support from 


Pepsico and Toyota Motors. 


Alumni Council Resolution Meets Prof’s Denunciation 


When Geoffrey Blodgett ’53, Robert S. Danforth Professor of 
History, heard of the resolution passed September I|5 by the 
Alumni Council, governing body of the Alumni Association (see 
“Alumni Council Representatives Experience Oberlin at its 
Liveliest” in “Alumni News & Notes’), he expressed his dis- 
agreement in a letter to the Observer, the College faculty and 
staff newspaper. The resolution and Blodgett’s letter follow. 
Another response to the resolution, from council member David 
Dix ’63, is in the “‘Letters” section. 

The Resok:ztion Whereas—The Oberlin community has suf- 
fered a serious break in confidence about the continuation of 
the fundamental Oberlin traditions of freedom of expression 
and social action, as a result of the events of April 13, 1990, it is 
hereby stated that the Alumni Council reaffirms its unequivocal 
stand in support of freedom of expression and peaceful assem- 
bly at Oberlin, as long as the rights of all members of the 
community are respected. 

Blodgett’s Letter This letter responds to those members of 
the Oberlin Alumni Council who voted for the resolution an- 
nouncing their “serious break in confidence” during their last 
visit to Oberlin. If they do not understand that their resolution 
is being taken by many as a vote of no confidence, and was so 
intended by those who promoted it, they are in my opinion 


more naive than they should be about what is happening on this 
campus. Ever since the unfortunate events of April 13, the leaders 
of the demonstration against presidential bigotry, together with 
their allies in “the Oberlin community,” have acted as if their 
game plan were, We’ve got him by the neck; now let’s slit his 
throat. From that night on, they have engaged in a remarkably 
brazen sequence of tactics calculated to discredit the presidency 
and bring it down. A campaign of unverified charges, patently 
false rumors, forgery, personal harassment, and fraudulent 
mailings have highlighted these tactics. They add up to a record 
of self-serving deceit that is, in my experience, without parallel 
on this campus over the past 30 years. Now the Alumni Council 
has been co-opted as the cat’s paw in this campaign. 

I think this all too bad. Erwin Griswold [’25] has argued that 
Oberlin is the graveyard for its own presidents. | have quarreled 
with him about that judgment, but now | am beginning to won- 
der if he did not have a point. Students helped bring down 
President Robert K. Carr in the 1960s. Faculty (myself included) 
helped bring down President Robert W. Fuller in the 1970s. 
Now the chosen representatives of the alumni have been given 
their target and taken their shot. | hope it doesn’t work. But 


how the Alumni Council acquired the confidence to declare no 
confidence is not easy to understand. 
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8 Former Athletes Inducted into Hall of Fame 


T he Heisman Club has hon- 

ored the collegiate athletic 
achievements of eight alumni by 
inducting them into the Heisman 
Hall of Fame. More than 150 
alumni and friends—the largest 
group ever to attend the annual 
event—saluted their accomplish- 
ments at the Department of Ath- 
letics and Physical Education’s an- 
nual spring banquet, held May 25 
at the Oberlin College Inn. The 
induction of this year’s honorees 
brings Hall of Fame membership 
to 44 former athletes, coaches, and 
administrators. The 1990 inductees 
are: 

¢ Moses Fleetwood Walker, 
Class of 1882, who joined the 
College’s first varsity baseball team 
as a bare-handed catcher. He be- 
came the first black to play major 
league baseball, preceding Jackie 
Robinson by more than 60 years, 
when he joined the Toledo club of 
the Northwestern League in 1884. 
Walker’s award was presented to 
his descendants October 18. (See 
“Moses Led the Way: First Black 
Major Leaguer” in this section for 
a related story.) 

e Frank C. Fisher ’14, an All- 
Oberlin football team halfback. 
The team was created in 1935 to 
celebrate the career of C.W. Sav- 
age, Oberlin’s first athletic direc- 
tor. Upon his retirement that year, 
Savage selected the players he 
considered Oberlin’s best for 
inclusion on the All-Oberlin team. 

¢ Udell H. Stallings ’22, a 
three-time All-Ohio football team 
left tackle. He was captain of the 
Oberlin team that defeated Ohio 
State 7-6 in 1921. His daughter, 
Connie Stallings ’54, accepted the 
award. 

¢ Robert T. Kretchmar ’48, 
who joined the Oberlin faculty in 
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1952 and, before his death in 1961, 
coached the varsity baseball team, 
advanced to the rank of professor, 
and undertook a number of 
endeavors to foster physical activity 
among Oberlin’s youth. 

¢ Donald C. Campbell ’49, a 
four-sport athlete who competed in 
baseball, basketball, football, and 
track. He personified the definition 
of athlete: one trained to compete 
in contests of physical agility, 
stamina, and strength, said Vic 
Rosenthal ’49 as he presented 
Campbell for the award. 

¢ Dale L. Conly ’56, the first 
Oberlinian to captain three sports: 
soccer, baseball, and basketball. He 
received four letters in soccer and 
was an All-American in that sport 
his senior year. In accepting his 


award Conly said that he was hon- 
ored to join a group he feels rep- 
resents “the very best in athletics.” 
¢ Robert Cheney ’62, a three- 
time All-Ohio soccer player who 
earned All-Midwest honors in 
lacrosse. He captained both teams 
in his senior year, when the soccer 
team set the defensive record that 
still stands—only eight goals scored 
by the opposition. 
¢ Daniel K. Duffey ’71, who 
earned 12 varsity letters, four each 
in baseball, hockey, and football. 
In presenting Duffey for the 
award, former Oberlin football 
coach (and Duffey’s coach) Bill 
Grice said that he had been “a 
fierce competitor.” 
—SCOTT WARGO 
Sports Information Director 


New members of the 
Heisman Hall of Fame: 
(top row) Walker, Fisher, 
Stallings, and Kretchmar; 
(bottom row) Campbell, 
Conly, Cheney, and Duffey. 
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Samuel “Scotty” Cooper 36 
and Dennis Palmer, 
Walker’s grandnephew, 
unveil the new tombstone. 


at Oberlin 


Moses Led the Way: First Black Major Leaguer 


thletic director James Foels 
loaded a 350-pound granite 
tombstone into the back of his 
pickup truck last October 18 and 
drove it to Steubenville, Ohio. 


There, in the Union Cemetery, it 
was set up over the previously 
unmarked grave of Oberlin alum- 
nus Moses Fleetwood Walker, 
Class of 1882, the first black major 


league baseball player. 


Hall of Fame Among the 
speakers at a graveside ceremony 
honoring Walker—who beat Jackie 
Robinson to the majors by 63 
years—were Dean of Student Life 
and Services Pat Penn and Heisman 
Club Samuel 
“Scotty” Cooper 736 and Mickey 
Cochrane 52. The Heisman Club— 


representatives 
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an alumni support group for 
athletics—selected Walker for in- 
duction into the College’s athletic 
hall of fame in May. Research for 
that project eventually led to the 
location of Walker’s grave and to 
the identification of his closest liv- 
ing relatives. The club donated the 
headstone and, at the October 18 
ceremony, gave Walker’s hall of 
fame plaque to his grandnephew. 

Walker grew up in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, and learned to play baseball 
from local Civil War veterans. He 
enrolled in Oberlin’s preparatory 
division in 1877 and two years later 
was admitted to the College, where 
his studies included Greek, Latin, 
German, French, rhetoric, astro- 
nomy, botany, geology, and zool- 
ogy. Responding to a 1920 alumni 
questionnaire, Walker summed up 
his experiences at Oberlin in one 
word: “Excellent.” 


Perfect Record In 1881 “Fleet” 
Walker played on Oberlin College’s 
first baseball team—a team that won 
three games and lost none. He left 
the College at the end of that year 
without graduating and played two 
years for the University of Michi- 
gan, taking time out to play one fi- 
nal game for Oberlin during com- 
mencement in 1882. In 1883 
Walker joined Oberlin teammate 
Harlan Burket, Class of 1882, on 
Toledo’s professional baseball team. 
The following year the Toledo team 
moved up to the American Associa- 
tion—then a major league—and 
Walker became the first black ma- 
jor leaguer. His younger brother, 
Weldy Wilberforce Walker, who 
had played with Moses on Oberlin’s 
1881 team, joined him briefly with 
Toledo as well. 

Gloves were not used then and 
contemporary accounts describe 
Moses Walker’s swollen hands and 
split, bleeding fingers, which got 


worse as the season progressed. 


That was not the only abuse he 
endured: crowds in some of the 
league’s southern cities hissed and 
insulted him, several hotels would 
not put him up, and opposing 
teams occasionally refused to take 
the field against a black player. By 
the late 1880s, in a reflection of 
growing segregationist policies na- 
tionwide, blacks were barred from 
major league baseball, although 
Walker and several others hung on 
for a few years in the minor 


leagues. 


Movies and Murder Out of 
baseball after 1891, Walker bought 
the Union Hotel in Steubenville. 
He owned a “moving-picture” the- 
ater in nearby Cadiz (applying for 
patents on several inventions for 
motion-picture equipment) and 
published a weekly newspaper, The 
Equator. He also stood trial for 
second-degree murder and was ac- 
quitted by an all-white jury, which 
shared Walker’s opinion that his 
white attacker had sufficiently 
provoked him. In 1908 Walker 
published a 47-page book on race 
relations titled Our Home Colony: 
A Treatise on the Past, Present, and 
Future of the Negro Race in America, 
in which he despaired of any real 
harmony between blacks and 
whites in America and advocated 
a back-to-Africa policy for blacks, 
writing that “separation of the 
races is the only true solution.” 


Letter of Recognition Walk- 
er’s baseball accomplishments were 
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generally forgotten, his historical 
significance relegated to an occa- 
sional newspaper article or mention 
in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine— 
although he was an item in the first 
edition of the board game Trivial 
Pursuit. His status seems to be 
changing. In advance of the cer- 
emonies major league baseball 
commissioner Fay Vincent sent his 
official congratulations to Walker’s 
family, and on the morning of the 
ceremonies the president of the 
Ohio Baseball Hall of Fame read a 
letter recognizing Walker’s accom- 
plishments to a crowd of about 60 
that included the mayor, state and 


Turfer Throop 


(e): June 6 Christopher 
“Turfer” Throop dipped his 
bicycle wheels in the ocean off the 
coast of Newport, Oregon, and 
pedalled off toward Blue Hill, 
Maine, more than 4000 miles away. 
Shortly after commencement ex- 
ercises in May, he had left Oberlin 
for Eugene, Oregon, to visit with 
family. From Eugene he biked the 
nearly 80 miles to the Pacific shore 
to begin his coast-to-coast cross- 
ing. 

By the time he was an Oberlin 
senior Turfer had travelled through 
Europe, but he hadn’t seen much 
of the United States. Born and 
raised in New England, he had 
been further west than Oberlin only 
twice: San Francisco when he was 
six years old, and Indiana as a 
member of the College soccer 
team. 

“IT was a French major at 
Oberlin, and I’d been to Europe 
several times to study,” says Turfer. 
“When I realized I was familiar 
with more countries in Europe than 
states in the U.S., I decided it was 
time to see a little more of this 
country.” 

Turfer began preparing for the 
trip the first semester of his senior 
year. While his fellow classmates 
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U.S. legislators, NAACP officials, 
and the local press. The new head- 
stone, reading in part “First black 
major league baseball player in 
U.S.A.,” was lowered in place 
before the ceremonies. 

“We were surprised and pleased 
at the turnout,” said Walker’s 
grandniece, Sara Freeman. “The 
family always knew that Moses was 
a ballplayer, of course, but we never 
really realized how important he 
was.” 

Now it’s written in stone. 

JOHN APPLEY ’85 
Office of Communications 
Staff Writer 


He Bowls 
Them Over 


llan Brown ’87, assistant 
cross-country coach, bowled a 
perfect 300 game for the Intra- 
College Keglers September 20—the 
fifth perfect game in the 28-year 
history of the College lanes and the 
first in the 10-year history of the 
Keglers, according to lanes supervi- 
sor Thomas Reid ’80. Brown’s 
three-game series of 685 (167-218- 
300) is the highest bowled at the 


College lanes so far this year. 


Cycles Across America 


were anxiously readying themselves 
for advanced studies and careers 
away from Oberlin, Turfer was 
planning his expedition. 

The route he plotted took him 
through the northern states and the 
Canadian side of the Great Lakes. 
Physically fit, thanks to the soccer 
and lacrosse he played at Oberlin, 
he had engaged in little prepara- 
tion for the trip outside a few short 
training rides. With the added in- 
centive of knowing his girlfriend, 
Rebecca Arons 791, a summer cello 
student at Kneisel Hall in Blue 
Hill, would greet him at the end 
of the line, he averaged 90 to 100 
miles a day on the seven-week trip. 

“Except for an occasional lazy 
day or bad-weather day, I'd ride 
from sunrise to sunset, taking 
breaks for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner,” he says. 

Cooking and camping out, 
Turfer left motel-room beds and 
restaurant meals for occasional 
treats. Ravenously hungry from the 
exertion, he often ate a half-box of 
cereal for breakfast, five peanut 
butter and jelly sandwiches for 
lunch, and loads of spaghetti for 
dinner, still managing to spend 
very little—about $10 a day. 

Other than some tendonitis 


early in the trip, he experienced 
almost no trouble. “Three flat tires, 
that’s about the extent of it,” he 
told a local reporter upon arriving 
in Blue Hill July 21. “No hostile 
people, no accidents.” 

“The trip was a wonderful ex- 
perience,” says Turfer. “Every day 
I could see the landscape change, 
sometimes subtly, sometimes not so 
subtly. And I had such a feeling of 
accomplishment when I finished. 
But the thing I remember most 
was the incredible hospitality 
extended to me.” 

Many friendly folk along the 
way offered Turfer a home-cooked 
meal and a soft bed, and he has 
begun corresponding with a few of 
his hosts. 

Turfer is currently a teaching 
intern in French at his high-school 
alma mater, the Northfield Mount 
Herman School in Northfield, 
Massachusetts, where he also 
coaches soccer and lacrosse. 
Cycling cross-country hasn’t cured 
his wanderlust, though; he has al- 
ready planned his next trip—to 
West Virginia in December for the 
wedding of Ted Mouw ’90 and 
Sheri McKown 791. But this time 
he’ll leave the driving to someone 


else. —CN 


Throop triumpantly 
dips his wheels in the 
Atlantic Ocean, 
officially completing 
his cross-country trip. 


LIVING TOGETHER, 
1990s: STYLE niceeen 


scandalized readers with a story about avant-guard dormitories at 


Oberlin that housed both male and female students. Oberlin’s |BB 


House breaks another housing barrier, and makes news in the '90s 


BY BETTY GABRIELLI 


& 


EL DAY YOU RESWitse 


people your own age. After a while, you want older people to 
hang out with,” says Oberlin senior Julia Walbridge. “It’s neat 


to learn about the world from them. Not everything 
was always about Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles.” 

Julia, a neuroscience major from Chicago, was one 
of the first students to live in the nation’s first college 
student/senior citizen shared-living home. But to un- 
derstand the Jeanne Beattie Butts Intergenerational 
House requires knowing a few things about Jeanne 
Beattie Butts. 

A dynamic, no-nonsense octogenarian and a well- 
known and respected Lorain County social worker, 
Butts prefers calling her dream-come-true the JBB 
House. 

“T hate that long name,” she says. “It’s very hard to 
say.... JBB House is fine. Besides,” she adds, laugh- 
ing, “nobody knows who JBB is.” 

Butts first conceived of the JBB House shortly after 
becoming director of Oberlin Seniors, Inc. (OSI). That 
was 16 years ago. Her dream became reality this fall, 
when Oberlin students and senior citizens took up 
residence together in an elegant and spacious 108-year- 
old Victorian house at 90 East College Street. . 


S3ETTY GABRIELLI Js senior news writer in Oberlin’s 
Office of Communications. 


Located a few doors south of Tank Coop and only a 
block and a half from the center of town, the home is 
owned by the College and operated by Lorain’s 
Neighborhood House Association (NHA) under the 
direction of NHA associate director Helene R. Stone 
‘On; 

Bringing together older adults and young people, all 
chosen for their desire to live in a family-like environ- 
ment, the JBB House is commanding attention far and 
wide. The subject of much media interest, it also has 
been visited by crowds of people since an open house 
last spring and a reception this fall. 

“Everybody just falls in love with the house!” Butts 
says. “There’s an elegance about it. That’s because of 
our furnishing committee—elegant people who know 
what a good-looking house looks like. They picked the 
furniture, the carpeting, and the color scheme of mauve, 
blues, and creams to match the Victorian design.” 

“And there’s the light paint, the chandeliers, the so- 
larium, the high ceilings, large rooms, grand windows, 
and that beautiful window in the first sitting room with 
pink drapes. The great blue spruce in front we'll 
decorate with lights at Christmas.” 

Six students are now living in the house with two 
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older adults; there is room for seven more older adults, 
and several are expected soon. 

Butts interviews the applicants. Students, who may 
be sophomores, juniors, or seniors, are screened for 
experience with and commitment to the elderly, in a 
family setting or as volunteers. Senior residents must 
be able to take care of themselves, enjoy living with 
other people, and enjoy young people. “They don’t 
have to be impaired physically,” Butts says. “They just 
may not want to deal with a house anymore.” 

Charter senior tenant Viola Busch, 79, had a one- 
bedroom third-floor apartment in Lorain, but found 
she no longer could do much housecleaning or carry 
groceries and climb three flights of stairs. She said 
she chose the JBB House over a nursing home because 
she did not want to give up all her independence. 

The campus community also attracted her because 
“there are a lot of things going on at the College that 
are reasonable or free.” 

The other senior resident is former Cincinnatian 
Dorothy Dorsey, 77, whose daughter, Barbara 
Cummings, lives nearby. Dorsey, who suffers from 
Parkinson’s disease, enjoys taking walks with the stu- 
dents and listening to fellow JBB resident John 
Brooking perform on the recently donated piano. 
Brooking, an Oberlin computer intern from Massena, 
New York, graduated from the College in May. 

Busch and Dorsey say they enjoy having younger 
people around because they keep everything exciting 
and because they help them learn what’s going on in 
the world. 

Brooking and the other student residents—who in- 
clude philosophy-major Renee Holland of Jackson, 
Ohio, and religion-major Mary Thornton of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, both juniors—moved in because they 
felt isolated living only with 18-to-22-year-olds. 

Close attachments to recently deceased and beloved 
grandmothers drew senior history-major Lars Negstad 
of Minneapolis and sophomore Yi Qi Jin of Shanghai 
to the older residents. Negstad says he wanted to 
continue relationships with older people “in memory 
of my grandmother Edith.” 


BEGINNINGS IN SUNDAY-NIGHT SUPPERS 

Butts’s concept of juxtaposing retired people with col- 
lege students was inspired by her love of young people 
and her realistic attitude toward age. 

“My husband [the late W. Marlin Butts] was a pro- 
fessor of psychology at Oberlin from 1954 to 1970, so 
there were always loads and loads of College people 
around. We had open house for waffle suppers every 
Sunday night. And I enjoyed the students who boarded 
with me in our house; I keep up with every one of them.” 

Butts doesn’t think of herself as limited by age, nor 
does she see others that way; her awareness of the 
need for an alternative to nursing homes for senior 
citizens grew out of that perspective. 7 

“I was calling on this very peppy and dear and just 
together lady in her 70s. As I left, I met her daughter, 
and she said, ‘Mrs. Butts, I’m going to have to put her 
in a nursing home. She’s just not eating correctly, and 
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she’s losing weight.’ 

“And she was, but other than that, she was in fine 
shape—a delight to know and a person who enjoyed 
life thoroughly. But this was the 1970s, and the days of 
having the big home and taking your mother in with 
you were long gone. So I thought, why can’t I set up a 
home in between complete independent living and a 
skilled nursing home.” 


6 
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Lars Negstad, Mary 
Thornton, and Viola 
Busch kid around on 
the front porch of the 
Jeanne Beattie Butts 
Intergenerational House. 


found out how much they 


liked each other, and I said, what would 


you think of living together?” 


The idea of combining older adults with students be- 
gan to blossom after Butts organized a volunteer pro- 
gram at OSI in which Oberlin students meet with eld- 
erly people to share experiences and learn from each other. 

“Because I found out how much they liked each other, 

(continued on page 45) 


THE SECRET'S 
IN THE shooting) STARS 


Shooting stars are among the most primeval objects in the solar 


system. We can look to them for clues to the origins of the sun and 


planets. A geology professor at Oberlin is doing just that. 


BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


HEN” PROFESSORSOG 


Geology William Skinner began his 1988-89 sabbatical leave, he 
had no inkling that he was about to be propelled into astronomy and 


astrophysics, fields totally new to him. 
An igneous petrologist—one who 
studies rocks formed from rock melts 
like lava flows—Skinner has since 
delved into areas alien to many earth 
scientists and has even formulated a 
new model of the origin of the solar 
system. 

His venture began while teaching 
Planet, Moons, and Meteorites, an 
introductory course on the solar sys- 
tem. “Each year I have become in- 
creasingly fascinated by a subordinate 
part of that course—meteorites, the 
rocks that fall from the sky,” Skinner 
says. 

Most meteorites—shooting stars— 
are fragments of asteroids, small 
planets that measure only 25 to 500 


kilometers in diameter. Many asteroids in earth’s solar 
system orbit the sun in the asteroid belt—the region 
between Mars and Jupiter. Gravitational forces of the 
larger planets can pull the asteroids out of orbit, occa- 
sionally causing them to collide with one another. 


Since plunging into the science of 
celestial bodies, earth-scientist Skinner 
has devised a theory about the creation 
of the earth and other planets. 


Fragments from these collisions— 
meteorites—are swept up by the earth 
and other planets in the solar system. 

The textures and compositions of 
meteorites are quite different from 
those of earth-formed rocks because 
meteorites have not been exposed to 
planetary forces such as volcanism and 
weathering. Because of their small size, 
asteroids cannot retain huge amounts 
of internal energy, as can the earth 
and other large planetary bodies. 
Without the intense internal energy, 
atmospheres, and other agents of 
change found on larger planets, aster- 
oids have remained unaltered some 
four-and-a-half billion years. So frag- 
ments of these ancient, barren planets 
contain clues to early solar-system 


history that have long since been erased on earth by 
planetary forces. 

“When the opportunity arose, I decided to spend 
my 1988-89 sabbatical studying meteorites and doing 
research with a colleague at the University of Tennes- 
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see in Knoxville.” Skinner says. He received a BP 
America fellowship, the first of its kind, to support the 
second half of his leave. The fellowships offer experi- 
enced faculty in Oberlin’s natural-science division an 
opportunity to engage in new avenues of research. The 
College administers the fellowships, which are part of a 


larger grant from BP America. 


SEDUCED BY COSMIC SANDSTONES 

Skinner set out to study eucrites, meteorites that, like 
the terrestrial igneous rocks that are his specialty, are 
formed from rock melt (magma). He spent the early 
part of his leave becoming familiar with the broad field 
of meteoritics. But as he studied, Skinner found him- 
self becoming more interested in another group of 
meteorites, the ordinary chondrites. 

“These meteorites are like sandstones, with many 
small individual grains—chondrules—forming a 
coherent, solid rock,” says Skinner. “My question was, 
Why is it a rock? No one had really addressed that 
question before.” 

The chondrules that make up a meteorite were 
formed by a melting event in the solar nebula—the 
disc of gas and dust that encircled the protosun (early 
sun). Each chondrule had existed earlier as an isolated 
droplet within the solar nebula before the droplet so- 
lidified and became part of an asteroid. 

“Before the asteroids formed, chondrules existed as 
‘cosmic sand’ in the solar nebula, and we can think of 
chondrites as ‘cosmic sandstones’ that were formed when 
billions of chondrules accreted together, burying and 
compacting earlier layers of chondrules.” 

Earth rocks that may have similar origins are sedi- 
mentary sandstones. Before he could explore chondrites 
any further, Skinner had to learn more about sedimen- 
tology, a branch of geology outside his specialty. By 
transferring his interest from igneous to sedimentary 
cosmic rocks, Skinner continued along the path that 
would lead him to open one door of scientific inquiry 
after another. 


TERRESTRIAL SANDSTONES POINT THE WAY 
Skinner was surprised and challenged to learn that most 
descriptions of chondrite formation refer only to their 
being “compacted and lithified.” (Lithification is the 
process by which unconsolidated sediment turns to 
sedimentary rock.) “Compaction alone doesn’t convert 
sand to sandstone,” says Skinner. “On earth, many 
sandstones are made by compaction and cementation 
of the grains, but other processes can be involved.” 
Terrestrial sandstones and limestones with textures 
similar to those of chondrites were compacted and 
lithified by a process called pressure solution. Pressure 
solution removes material from the surfaces of these 
grains, allowing them to fit snugly together. Pressure 
at the points of contact between grains, caused by the 
weight of overlying sediment, makes the material more 
soluble in water. 
Although liquid wasn’t present on the asteroids when 
the chondrites were forming, gas was plentiful. Apply- 
ing the principle involved in terrestrial sandstone for- 
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mation, Skinner deduced that a process involving 
solubility in gas rather than water formed chondrites; 
he calls the process pressure-induced diffusion. He 
presented this new interpretation at the March 1989 
Lunar and Planetary Science Conference, where he 
announced: “On asteroids, where cementation is mi- 
nor or nonexistent, pressure-induced diffusion is the 
dominant compaction and lithification process for or- 
dinary chondrites.” 


STILL MORE QUESTIONS 

“The compaction and lithification of chondrites is a 
true geologic process—rock formation,” Skinner says, 
“but my research of that process led me to form many 
other ideas and questions beyond terrestrial geology.” 
Among them is the question of how chondrules be- 
came uniform in size. The chondrules in any one 
chondrite are all about the same size. Were they created 
that way, or were they somehow sorted, Skinner 
wonders. Perhaps chondrules of different sizes were 
formed in different parts of the solar nebula or at dif- 
ferent times. 


& 


he more I looked at these things, 


the more questions I asked about the early 


solar system.” 


Two other questions Skinner ponders are how the 
individual chondrules were formed and what source of 
heat drove the process. 

“Although the chondrites themselves have never been 
melted, the individual chondrules of which they are 
made were formed by a melting event in the solar 
nebula,” said Skinner. “But the material that came to- 
gether to form the sun and the planets was just very 
fine dust and gas. What caused that material to form 
chondrules rather than becoming incorporated into 
the protosun? 

“The more I looked at these things, the more ques- 
tions I asked about the early solar system,” Skinner 
says. “The asteroids, the earth, and the other planets 
were all being made in the solar nebula by some pro- 
cess related to the formation of the sun. Yet current 
models of the origin of the solar system don’t ad- 
equately account for differences in the average 
compositions of these planetary bodies, nor of their 
varying chemical compositions and other differing 
chemical aspects.” 


SKINNER’S SOLAR SYSTEM MODEL 
Skinner began working on a model of solar-system 
(continued on page 45) 


Langeler 
Looks B ack Former Dean of Students 


George Langeler remembers the turbulence and growth that 


characterized his 31 years on the Oberlin campus 


BY LINDA K. GRASHOFF 4 


HERE CERTAINEY WERE 


times I had to do things I didn’t want to be doing.” George Langeler 
recalls standing before about 500 students in Wilder Hall in 1967 as 


one of those times, the night he had to communicate 
the General Faculty Council decision to allow a navy 
recruiter to return to campus the next day. 

“At gut level I wanted him not to come back,” 
Langeler says. “It would have been easier. But it was 
right, as I saw my role as dean, to convey the faculty’s 
message to the students without personal comment.” 
And so he did. 

Perhaps a survivor’s instinct led Langeler to deter- 
mine early that his role as dean of students would be 
one of expressed neutrality. He came to the deanship in 
1966 after several years of service to the College in 
other positions—the first, in 1959, on a one-semester 
appointment as acting associate dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. He was then, in turn, registrar, director 
of financial aid, and associate dean in the college—suffi- 
cient exposure to absorb the flavor of Oberlin. 

Langeler found Oberlin’s fare to his liking in spite of 
some obvious problems. The campus, following and 
sometimes leading the tempo of the times, was “split at 
every level,” he says—administrators, faculty, and stu- 
dents. The nature of the controversy at Oberlin as well 
as elsewhere has often been characterized as a division 
of opinion on the country’s involvement in the Vietnam 
war, but other issues were often no less lacerating. In 
fact, Langeler calls the early time in his student deanship 
the “years of turbulence.” 

“Seldom did anyone know my inner thoughts,” 
Langeler says. He expressed neutrality because he be- 
lieved it would enable him to maintain communication 


with those on all sides of controversies. But another rea- 
son for his inscrutability was that he was, he says, “almost 
always in the process of creating” his opinion by talking 
with others. “In the early years many thought I had an 
overall strategy, but that wasn’t so.” 

In place of strategy, Langeler adhered to certain prin- 
cipals, such as that time is always on the side of conflict 
resolution. “Time,” he says, “is cheap and healing, and it 
enables good will and common sense to prevail. It’s bet- 
ter to come to a good resolution than to a quick one.” 

The other principal that guided him was the convic- 
tion that at Oberlin, human nature is more good than 
bad. “Oberlin students are principled down deep,” he 
says. 

Sometimes, such as one night in the late ’60s when 
students were occupying the Cox Administration Build- 
ing, the College administration and faculty pressed 
Langeler toward quick action. “They wanted me to read 
the riot act: give the students so many minutes to get out 
or be booked.” Langeler resisted, with success, achieving 
a peaceful, nonjudicial resolution with the help of faculty 
members. “No one ever issued orders to me,” he says. “I 
was always allowed to use my own discretion in following 
the rules of the General Faculty.” 


LANGELER BRINGS MEDIATION TO OBERLIN 


Judicial resolutions of campus conflicts never were 
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Langeler’s preferred methodology. “In many conflicts 
there are wrong and right on both sides. I'd been con- 
cerned with the lack of alternate forms of dispute reso- 
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lution on the campus for a long time, and I sensed a 
need for it during the ’60s when we had conflicts over 
the war in Vietnam.” 

So on leave in 1981 Langeler studied the newly 
emerging area of mediation—an alternative to the judi- 
cial process that allows people to talk out their conflicts 
and avoid going to court. Reading the literature and 
consulting with leaders in the field, he brought his new 
knowledge and enthusiasm back to campus as a Winter 
Term project, Alternative Forms of Dispute Resolution. 
The project is still offered during Winter Term and also 
during the regular school year as a workshop for stu- 
dents, administrators, and faculty. The mediation pro- 
gram is the contribution to Oberlin of which Langeler is 
most proud. “We were one of the first campuses to use 
this new method to solve problems. We set a model for 
other similar-size campuses. Practiced on Oberlin’s cam- 
pus, it has often kept things from becoming ugly,” he 
says. 

“In the last 10 or 15 years many people have discussed 
the lack of community on campus and elsewhere, and 
that’s always been a concern of mine. I always felt that 
one of my tasks was to foster a collegial atmosphere at 
Oberlin. The creation of a campus mediation system was 
a piece of that.” 

Another “piece of that,” famous among generations of 
Oberlin students, is Langeler’s dinner parties, which he 
continues to hold, in the style of many faculty members 
in the days of single-career households, in his own home. 

“I think the dinners promote collegiality. I always 
thought, what I’m doing 10 other people ought to be 
doing, so that there’d be lots of interaction, but I couldn’t 
convince other people.” 

Langeler is often asked how he composes his guest 
list. He says it’s not an arcane process. “I start off with 
people I work with on committees or know and who 
haven’t been to the house in a long time. Then I take 
people who have been in the office or people I’ve recently 
bumped into on campus. Sometimes people say, “You 
ought to invite so-and-so,’ and I do that. And sometimes 
I just say to people, ‘Give me a list of students you think 
would enjoy coming to dinner,’ and I draw from those 
lists. For the faculty guests, I just go down the roster and 
choose people from different departments.” 


ENGINEERING CAMPUS COLLEGIALITY 
“Part of the reason for developing the commons in stu- 
dent dining halls recently was to bring back what we 
once had that worked naturally without much structure,” 
Langeler says. How has it worked in Stevenson Hall, 
where Langeler takes many of his meals and maintains 
an office as chairman of the Commons Advisory Board 
and senior faculty associate in the commons program? 
“It’s mixed,” he says. “This building has some prob- 
lems, most of which are resolvable. It takes time to re- 
structure the culture so that faculty and students eating 
together seems like a natural thing. Some people handle 
it with great ease and regularity. For others it’s more 
difficult. So far, faculty involvement has been impressive. 
We have to keep working on it.” _ a 
Calm persistence seems to be a characteristic trait of 
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One of the thoughts that guided former Dean of Students George Langeler was the conviction 
that Oberlin students are deeply principled. 
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Student Life under Five Presidents 


In his 31 years at Oberlin George Langeler has worked under five of the 12 
presidents of the College. Each has lent a distinct tone to student life at 
Oberlin, he says. 


William Stevenson (1946-1960) brought political figures from over the 
world to speak on campus. These were people Stevenson had known or met 
while working for the Red Cross or other international organizations. “He 
brought the world to Oberlin,” Langeler quotes from a poster in the 
conference room adjoining his office in Longman Commons. 


Robert Carr (1960-1970) “was conservative with regard to student life and 
supported freedom of expression. This was his justification for allowing 
military recruiters on campus.” In the ’60s College opinion was divided at all 
levels: administrators, faculty, and students. During Carr’s administration 
Langeler developed a strategy of expressed neutrality toward controversial 
issues. 


Robert Fuller (1970-1974) “was more liberal than Carr. He was eager to 
have students make decisions about their own education.” 


Emil Danenberg (1975-1982) “played a healing role for staff and faculty and 
was less visible to students than was Fuller.” 


S. Frederick Starr (1983- ) has a “genuine interest in student life,” says 
Langeler. He supports faculty involvement in the dining commons, and he 
supports elements of campus life thought by many Oberlin students to be 
unimportant, particularly religious groups and athletics. He has supported 
debate on important issues by urging others to bring a spectrum of speakers 
to campus. —LKG 
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the former dean. What else could account for his choos- 
ing to stay at Oberlin not only during the widely ac- 
knowledged turbulent Vietnam years but perennially— 
even in the calmest times—in the role of handling so 
many of the conflicts that naturally arise in a diverse 
community? 

When imagining a community without conflict, 
Langeler sees one not of utopian harmony but one 
“where people do as they are told, or don’t think very 


onflict, Langler says, 1s inherent in a 


diverse and vital academic community 
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much, so there aren’t issues.” 

Conflict, Langeler says, is inherent in a diverse and 
vital academic community. “I think any time you deal 
with life issues conflict is inevitable. In many ways that’s 
a sign of a healthy community.” His relaxed posture 
and facial expression as he phrases this opinion do not 
belie his words: he is not disturbed by conflict itself. 

“T think if a democracy doesn’t have conflict, it’s 
dead, because people inevitably see things differently. 
The question is, can they find ways to talk them out 
and come to resolutions, not just beat up one another. 


The more homogeneous the community, the less the 
conflict; the more heterogeneous, the greater the con- 
flict. Differences make it harder to keep the commu- 
nity going, but in the process of persevering, the com- 
munity is much richer.” 

The need to keep confidences concerning conflicts 
and other matters colored his deanship with “lonely 
aspects,” he says. “There are some issues about which 
you can’t talk to very many people.” There 7s a private 
George Langeler distinct from the public one, he ad- 
mits. The difference between the two? Especially dur- 
ing his early years as dean of students, he says, there 
was a discrepancy between the self confidence he pro- 
jected and what he felt. 

“Tt’s uncomfortable not to reveal what’s inside. But 
if you show lack of confidence, you can’t be as effective. 
However, I don’t believe that projecting complete self 
assurance is as necessary as | believed in the ’60s. I’ve 
become more comfortable saying, “This is what I think 
right now.’ Straightforwardness makes up for what I 
thought you got for being austere.” 

Over the years Langeler has also discovered, he says, 
that “everyone has clay feet, everyone has hang-ups, 
and everyone has troubles, most of which are not visible 
to their colleagues or friends, and some not even to 
their spouses. There was a day I thought it wasn’t so, 
but after many years counseling students and being 
the confidant of a number of faculty and administrative 
colleagues I’ve changed my mind.” O 


The Three Phases of Langeler’s Deanship 


His TIME IN the dean’s office, Langeler says, falls into three 
phases: times of turbulence, personal awareness, and return to 
community. 

The turbulent years had already begun when Langeler became 
the College’s second dean of students in October 1966. They 
continued through the early 1970s, while the war in Vietnam 
wound down. 

“Tt was extraordinarily difficult to be a dean at that time,” Langeler 
says. Ihe campus—administrators, faculty, and students—was split 
on every contemporary issue, and very early Langeler began to see 
his role as that of mediator. “When people would come to my office 
with issues, I would try to put them in touch with the individuals 
about whom they were concerned.” 

Langeler’s neutrality angered some student activists who 
thought his example should parallel theirs. “But I viewed my role 
as showing a different kind of leadership,” he says. 

Difficult as those years were, nostalgia seems to touch his voice as 
he remembers them aloud. “The student leadership was first rate,” 
Langeler says. Those students always respected me as a person. They 
came in and talked; they knew exactly what they thought; they were 


adamant about issues dealing with the war in Vietnam. They did not 
aim their anger at people, or deal in euphemistic terms and subagendas; 
it was all out front. They knew I did not disrespect what they were 
doing, but they knew I would have to act against them if they violated 
certain College regulations.” 


Beyond Vietnam “Being between two groups like that was never 
easy, and sometimes I was at a loss as to how to keep both sides 
talking. Sometimes we didn’t do as well as we might have. But 
we did better than most places, mainly because the faculty was 
willing to talk with students, and the students were reasonable 
and had clear, not mushy, positions.” 

Other elements that contributed to the turbulent years, 
Langeler says, were drugs on campus, the sexual revolution, the 
elimination of parietal rules, and the strengthening of student 
governance. 

Students took the initiative in solving the drug problems, 
Langeler believes. They did it primarily with peer education and 
counseling, by organizing a drug conference, and by starting and 
running a “crash pad” for students experiencing drug problems, 
which were mainly caused by LSD and marijuana use. “We 
supported them in these efforts.” 

The sexual revolution was comparatively quiet at Oberlin, 
Langeler says, “but it led the College to make birth control and 
gynecological services available to students.” Eliminating the pa- 
rietal rules meant women’s dorms were no longer locked at night, 
formal visiting hours ended, and coed dorms began. ; 

Students gained greater power on campus when student gov- 
ernment secured from the General Faculty the right to initiate 
legislation. Student involvement in College governance increased 


(continued on page 48) 
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Making 


the Memories: 


ASYO l 990 One of 10 Oberlin students 


among the 100 musicians in this 


summer's American Soviet Youth 


Orchestra (ASYO) shares snippets from his journal 


BY NATHAN PAWELEK ’91 


OT ON JULY 5 I CAME TO 


Oberlin. ... This is what we’ve done during our orientation so far. 


... We’ve had six to eight hours of intensive Russian classes in which 


to learn the basics. . . . | can say “hello” 
and “I play the French horn.” I can 
read the Cyrillic alphabet. ... We've 
seen lots of videotapes on Russia, and 
one on the 1988 ASYO tour.... We 
had an hour lecture one day on how 
to use the Moscow Metro system. 
Right now it is Sunday, July 8. I’m 
on a plane to Stockholm with the 
American contingent of the ASYO. 
The craft I’ve been practicing since 
fourth grade is taking me to Europe 
for free. I feel like a pro basketball or 
baseball player. Those talents take you 


places. Nathan Pawalek has a hamburger 


Tuesday, July 10: 1 am ona cruise 9p Red Square. 
ship for Leningrad... . What are 
Russians going to be like? Will I fit in? Will we make 
good music together? Will I stay healthy? Will I 


NATHAN PAWELEK (Hamden, Connecticut) is a 
double-degree student studying French horn in the conser- 
vatory and majoring in English in the college. He is also 
captain of the cross-country and track teams. In May at the 
North Coast Athletic Conference championships he won all- 
conference second-place honors in the 800-meter run. 
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diminish the negative stereotypes 
about Americans? 

Thursday, July 12: We arrived in 
the Moscow train station at 6:45 a.m. 
and went straight to our hotel. Then 
a group of us went to McDonald’s— 
the biggest I’ve ever seen. There must 
have been 50 McDonald’s workers in 
their uniforms taking orders, and an- 
other 50 or 60 preparing the food, 
which basically tasted the same as back 
home. ... Food of any sort is scarce 
here, and the McD’s in Red Square 
emphasizes the disparities between the 
two countries. 

Friday, July 13: I met my first 
Russian colleague, a beautiful young 
Moldavian named Angeli. During our first rehearsal 
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this afternoon I[ stared at her from time to time and | 
noticed her staring back. The orchestra sounds incred- 
ible—the best group I’ve ever played with. I got chills 
on the first downbeat. 

Sunday, July 16: At lunch yesterday I introduced 
myself to some of Angeli’s friends as Natan, since the 
Russian language has no th. One of them, Natasha, 
wanted to hear my name in English. When I said it, 


they laughed because Nathan sounded to them like 
nothing. 

Tuesday, July 17: This is my routine. I wake up at 
7:30 a.m., take a shower, shave, and go to eat break- 
fast—usually soft-boiled eggs and bread. Then we’re 
bused to the Moscow Conservatory—Bolshoi Hall. I 
warm up for 20 minutes. Rehearsal begins promptly at 
9:30 a.m. We rehearse until 12:30 p.m. Time flies. I’m 
never eager for rehearsal to end. Buses take us to a 
restaurant for lunch. We come back to the conserva- 
tory by 2:30 p.m. I warm up. Then we rehearse from 3 
p.m. to 6 p.m. or sometimes 6:30 p.m. My lip got tired 
ioday. 

Wednesday, July 18: Had lunch with some Rus- 
sians. It is very rewarding to get a point across to people 
who do not understand the language. If you’re good 


he orchestra sounds incredible— 


the best group I’ve ever played with. 


| got chills on the first downbeat. 


enough, they'll eventually say, “Ah, Yes!” and the ex- 
pression in their eyes and faces is worth all the energy 
it took to get them to understand. 

Thursday, July 19: Tonight there is a concert in 
Bolshoi Hall—our first. ?'m a bit nervous, but I imag- 
ine it will go well. 

This afternoon I stood in line for two and a half 
hours for an internation al telephone. When it was my 
turn to call, the line was busy at home. What a bum- 
mer! But I got a chance to do a Russian thing—stand in 
line. 

The concert was OK. As first horn on the Dukas 
piece, I played the first horn solo of the ASYO tour 
NE 

Saturday, July 21: We flew by Soviet Aeroflot to 
Tallinn. ... For the concert tonight the orchestra was 
tighter. We sounded better. ... Mike [Mayhew] and I 
played first and second horn. We got solo bows and 
good comments from all the orchestra. 

Sunday, July 22: Awoke at 7 a.m. to go running 
with a Russian violinist. The lanes on the track were 
marked only on the straightaway. Very unconventional. 
I ran one hard 800 at 2:40. Elia ran with me at 3:14— 
not bad for the first time. 

We got on the bus then to go to Parnu. ... Con- 
cert in Parnu was pretty good. We still do not sound 
like an orchestra, but I have faith. We just do not 
blend yet, and this, I think, is because we do not blend 
as cultures. Part of the problem is that the Soviet 
sponsors separate the two groups. We stay in different 
hotels, and when we go back to Moscow, the Russians 
will take a 22-hour train trip while the Americans go 
by plane. 

Weimar, East Germany, Wednesday, August 1: 


We are now housed with our Russian roommates. Mine 


is named Igor and is 28 years old, married, and has a 
6-year-old son. 

Monday, August 6: Arrived in Sion, Switzerland, 
at about 4 p.m. yesterday. We had a Brahms rehearsal 
this morning. I started feeling more optimistic about 
the blending. The conductor, Leonid Nikolayey, said, 
“I believe in your potential again.” He smiled in a 
particularly difficult section, which we played extremely 
well, I thought. 

Tuesday, August 7: We arrived in Hamburg at 8:30 
p.m. My host family’s name is Bergman—a pretty 
daughter named Viola and a mother and father. Igor 
and I had dinner with the family.... I asked about 
the Berlin Wall coming down. ... They are excited 
about the prospects for a unified Germany. ... Some 
folks are upset about the higher taxes, the Bergmans 
say, but they think the taxes are necessary to clean up 
rivers and waterways, to buy more food, and improve 
life for people in the East. 

Today we had a rehearsal from 10 a.m. to | p.m. 
with Leonard Slatkin. He has incredible power. His 
body is always centralized, as if waiting to spring like a 
cat, and he controls us with his hands. He addresses 
each section, turning his pillar of strength to meet the 
violins or the cellos, and he captivates their attention. 
All the Russians watch him. Until now on the tour 
they haven’t watched the conductor. The Dvorak piece 
never sounded better. 

Friday, August 10: We got on a bus after saying a 
sad goodbye to our host families and drove to Abenra, 
Denmark. ... We had our first concert with Leonard 
Slatkin in the evening, and I must say that I didn’t feel 
good about it. Both the principal cellist and the prin- 
cipal second violinist boycotted the concert because 
the cellist didn’t have the solo he was promised. Mo- 
rale is low now. The Americans are ready to call it 
quits—not all, of course. People are tired, and we have 
host families again in two days. I can’t give continu- 
ously. I need a break. Can’t wait for school. 

Saturday, August 11: Train ride to Copenhagen 
was about four or five hours. ... The problem with 
the two players who boycotted seems to be settled 
now, thanks to Slatkin. He told us not to let it divide 
us, as it had last night. He said he thought our tour 
was the most grueling he had ever seen. “The most 
important thing is to make the audience enjoy them- 
selves for a couple of hours,” he said. “You are now 
starting to make some great music.” Very encourag- 
ing words! Tonight’s concert in Tivoli Gardens was 
our best yet. 

Sunday, August 12: After arriving in Amsterdam 
we were taken to the famous Concertgebouw Hall. 
We had a Slatkin recording session, which went very 
well. People said they were absolutely numb from fa- 
tigue. Too bad that tempers always rise irrationally 
when we are tired. We had Domino’s pizza for din- 
ner. The Americans applauded the delivery man. Then 
we had a concert, which was our best yet, I think. 

Monday, August 13, to Tuesday, August 14: This 
morning we woke at 5:30 a.m. to get on a bus for 
Dusseldorf. We then got on a plane for Chicago. Hoo- 
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Ray! . . . Arrived at about 1 a.m., then got a flight for 
Los Angeles that arrived at 8:30 a.m. Amsterdam time. 
We were in transit 27 hours. 

Wednesday, August 15: Had our first Los Angeles 
concert. I caught up with Mom and Dad, which was 
great. The concert went well; there were about 5000 
people in the Hollywood Bowl. We’re staying at 
UCLA, a beautiful campus. In addition to having jet 
lag, I’m in culture shock. I listen to strangers talk be- 
cause they are speaking English. I see things like Shell 
or Chevron gas stations, microwaves, laundry facili- 
ties, scrambled eggs for breakfast, huge American cars, 
clean-cut lawns, telephones everywhere, runners, life, 
happiness, smiling, laughing people. I never thought 
I'd miss this country as much as I do right now. 

Wednesday, August 22: In Chicago we had a good 
nine and a half hours’ sleep in the ritziest hotel I’ve 
ever been in: the Forum Hotel, owned by Inter Conti- 
nental Hotels, which donated 60 or 70 rooms for our 
stay. We had a good rehearsal and a great concert at 
Ravinia. Many of the Russians bought American prod- 
ucts. Igor the flute player bought a nice box radio. He 
was so happy about it that he had tears in his eyes. . . . 
Igor my roommate bought his son a toy truck and a 
pair of Gl-Joe shoes and his wife a pair of jeans and a 
pair of red shoes. 

Saturday, August 25: Thursday I went with a brass 
ensemble to Fort Lauderdale. We caught a little plane, 
rehearsed, gave a concert, went to the beach for a bit, 
and then returned to Orlando. . . . We reached the 
Epcott Center 15 minutes before the 6 p.m. concert 
was to begin, but it was canceled. We later had two 
other concerts there. They were unspirited. It is now 
9:20 a.m., actually 8:20 a.m. ’m in Nashville waiting 
for our flight to Cleveland. We have a concert tonight 
in Oberlin, which I hope goes well. 

Tuesday, August 28: I was asked to speak at a 
press conference in Washington, D.C. I said that the 
summer’s experience was not a vacation in any sense. 
Rehearsing and performing were our work, and we 
certainly put in the hours. Only two full days 
throughout the entire summer were designated free. 
And then we had the work of communicating with 
the Russians. At times we were so tired we were 
numb—crippled. Would I do it again? Now I'd say 
no, speaking as a weary soul at the end of a long and 
arduous summer. But ask me in a month or two, 
after I’ve had the chance to digest it all, and I'd 
probably tell you that I wouldn’t pass up the oppor- 
tunity to do it again. 

Monday, September 3: In nine languages I can say 
“thank you.” I think of my German host mother in 
Hamburg, who said, “I like when you come away from 
an experience with many memories. The memories 
are gifts for you to reflect on throughout your life, and 
the more gifts you have, the better the experience.” 
I’ve accumulated a tremendous amount of gifts this 
summer.. 

Tuesday, October 2: I’ve been back at school a 
month. I find it difficult to get back into the study 
mode. Perhaps I have a case of senioritis, but I suspect 
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think of my German host mother, 


who said, “The memories are gifts for 


you to reflect on throughout your life.” 


my lack of motivation comes more as a result of the 
summer vacation I never had. 

I find myself reflecting frequently on the summer— 
not as much on my Russian and American contacts as on 
myself and what I’ve learned. Most of all, the experience 
has taught me how to be a more polished musician. | 
finally understand what my teachers have been saying to 
me for the past four years. Because we played so much this 
summer, the nervousness I usually felt with perform- 
ing—and before cross-county meets—has disappeared. 
Without the nerves, it is very easy to devote my attention 
to making good music. 

Would I do it again? I’d say now, rested and relaxed, 


absolutely! 
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Pawalek (right) 
rehearses in Moscow 
with Aleksandr Semyonov. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY ix: spring 


GARDNER C. TAYLOR °40 was the 
commencement speaker at Dillard U. Gardner 
is pastor of the Concord Baptist Church of 
Christ in Brooklyn, N.Y. Both Ebony and 
the Harvard Divinity Bulletin. have 
called him “one of the greatest preachers in 
American history.” ‘W Ohio State U. professor 
emeritus of philosophy ROBERT 
GEORGE TURNBULL °43 received an 
honorary doctor of humane letters degree 
from Denison U. at the commencement exer- 
cises fast spring. 


1924 wurt F. LEIDECKER, 


professor emeritus of philosophy at Mary 
Washington Coll, has 
published The 
Record Book of i 
the St. Louis Philo- —& 
sophical Society, jam 
Founded February 
1866. An exact tran- 
script of the minutes 


of the nation’s first Leidecker 


such society, the book offers insights into the 
people who aimed to make the frontier 


ALU 


News ¢ Notes 


Alumni-elected trustee Robert Rotberg finds Oberlin best; 
Alumni Council holds annual meeting; 
John Elder observes continuity and change at Oberlin 
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TRUSTEE VIEWPOINT 


Oberlin in Comparative Perspective 


By Robert |. Rotberg °55 


KF or many years as a university professor, 
then also as president of the Alumni As- 
sociation and a trustee, my respect for Oberlin 
was justly strong. But I had (I later realized) 
too little understanding of Oberlin’s com- 
parative worth. Recently, moving from the 
pure academy to administration, first at Tufts 
and now at Lafayette, I am 
conscious of much that we in 
the Oberlin community should 
celebrate, and even crow about. 

Although hard data are 
lacking, we should feel very 
good about the quality of 
Oberlin’s education. A number 
of the most selective educa- 
tional institutions in the United 
States enroll students whose 
average SAT scores are higher 
than those of our incoming 
freshmen. But do those very 
bright students complete their 
bachelor’s degrees having been 
worked as hard or having 
learned as much as have our young people at 
Oberlin? 

My impression is that our faculty demands 
more of our students, and challenges them 
more appropriately, than almost any other 


faculty. Some departments in the College 
are more rigorous than others. But, over- 
all, nearly all provide the kinds of educa- 
tional opportunities that we would wish 
every college in the United States could 
provide. And the conservatory is special, 
without any real peer in this country. 
Oberlin thus offers real 
added value. Doing so has 
been less fashionable since 
the early 1970s, and for a 
while our institution almost 
lost its way. But Oberlin is 
a serious place. Many find 
it too serious as students but 
realize later how much 
Oberlin contributed to their 
lives. 
The ethos of Oberlin as 
a college where educational 
pursuits, social and critical 
inquiry, and the life of the 
Robert Rotberg mind are taken seriously 
remains surprisingly (given 
the times) vigorous. Moreover, Oberlin has 
never lost its sense of social commitment. 
Students, faculty, visitors, and even trust- 
ees are imbued much more than I think 
they realize with an unusual sense of moral 
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and social fervor. It permeates the campus, 
infuses nearly all debates, and distinguishes 
our college from nearly all others. Our 
heritage lives and is renewed. 

If all this sounds too good to be true, 
or like mere romantic puffery by a grad 
from a bygone era, it is not to say that 
Oberlin is .perfect or in- 
comparable. No Obie would 


but as regular visitors we have the advan- 
tage of other perspectives, and trustees 
have access to comforting as well as dis- 
comforting facts. Moreover, no delibera- 
tive body composed overwhelmingly of 
Oberlin graduates could be expected to do 
anything other than look critically and 

skeptically at all executive 


A actions, and look energeti- 
ever think or believe that. 1 unusual cally under every local rock 
But in recent years I have for evidence of things amiss. 
been struck by the differ- SE71SC of The Board of Trustees 
ence between Oberlin’s does find matters gone awry 
oe atmosphere and that moral and caesar We Anes 
of other institutions, even amine, analyze, and fanati- 
some large and Prestigious 50 C1, a l fervor cally scrutinize the affairs of 
research universities. What the administration, the ideas 
turns good-but-not-brilliant oat ty : of the faculty, the com- 
freshmen (if one takes SAT distinguishes eee Pee of 
scores as the measure) into the students, and our own 
leading scientists, educators, Our college sense of responsibility. My 


and public servants? We are 

still in the vanguard of the national 
rankings in these fields, decade after de- 
cade, so it could well be the product, not 
only the material. 

Oberlin has managed to convey a sense 
of purpose to each new generation. Its 
value structure has been passed along sur- 
prisingly well, given the yuppified and so- 
cially disjunctive age in which we live. And 
this ability to acculturate newcomers has 
proceeded inexorably, or so it seems, de- 
spite the much-changed demographic 
makeup of the College’s student body— 
and faculty. 

Those of us who visit the campus only 
periodically may have a rosy perspective. 
As trustees we may be self-satisfied, too, 


Trombone Players Unite! 


Come back to Oberlin this spring for a special reunion of Oberlin 
alumni trombonists. You'll have opportunities to rehearse and perform 
in a combined alumni/student trombone choir, and you'll be able to 
catch up on current conservatory activities and visit with friends and 


trombone players from other classes. 


Both Thomas Cramer, retired professor of trombone, and Raymond 
Premru, current professor of trombone, will lead the group. 

Interested alumni who have not received a mailing about the trom- 
all Mark Kaiser ’76 at (216) 522-5839 
days or (216) 876-3816 evenings and weekends or Margaret Sahs 
Erikson ’62 at (216)775-8692 (the Alumni Association office) days to 


bone-players’ reunion should c 


tad ‘ ‘ . Sonam: y 
ensure receiving more information about this special g 
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colleagues, even the non- 
Oberlinians among them, do that as seri- 
ously and with as much commitment as 
do the best of our students and faculty. 
We, too, try to be proud custodians of the 
Oberlin tradition. 

What Oberlin has, and what other col- 
leges and universities ought to envy, is that 
widely shared sense of purpose and integ- 
rity. That sense motivates all members of 
the community even when we are unaware 
of it, and my unscientific study suggests it 
is at the very core of our collective expe- 
rience. It invigorates the College and each 
new generation. 


RoBERT I. ROTBERGS president 
of Lafayette College. 


athering. 


metropolis the commercial and intellectual 
center of the country. Kurt’s wife, Helena 
Maria von Miiller Leidecker, died Feb. 20, 
1989. 


k 934 After 43 years as organist 


and choirmaster at the Zion Evangelical 
United Church of 
Christ in Indianapolis, 
MALLORY W. 
BRANSFORD will 
retire at the end of 
this year. He will con- 
tinue as church music 
consultant and as or- [MEd 2 i 
ganist for the Scottish Bransford 
Rite Cathedral. He plans to teach and to 
perform occasionally. Mallory and his wife, 
Betty Zahn, have two children, five grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. W 
Decatur, Ga, resident AGNES HARLAN 
HINKEN married Eyler J. Johnson June 16. 
During their month-long honeymoon they 
visited 16 states, including California, where 
they went to a videotaping of “The Price is 
Right.” Eyler was chosen to play in an 
episode of the game show that was aired 
Oct. 10. 


T D3 hited church of Christ min- 
ister ELIZABETH HART FRAZIER deliv- 
ered the reunion-week sermon at the Yale 
Divinity Sch. June |. Elizabeth and her hus- 
band, Donald Hart Frazier °33, live in Vero 
Beach, Fla. 


: 93 7 The self-appointed limerick 


laureate of northeast Dallas county, 
LAURENCE PERRINE, has published A 
Limerick’s Always a Verse: 200 
Original Limericks. A review in the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Pentatette called the 
book an “assembly of 200 of the genre’s 
finest.” ‘W JESSE PHILIPS has received 
the Alumni Achievement and Distinguished 
Service award from Harvard ¥.- Business Sch., 
where he earned the MBA degree in 1939. 
Jesse is chairman emeritus of Philips Indus- 
tries, Inc, a maker of products for buildings, 
manufactured homes, recreational vehicles, 
and the transport industry. 


P 940 After five years of discus- 


sion the Kansas State Soil Coalition, with 
ORVILLE WILLARD BIDWELL as 
its chair, has convinced the state legisla- 
ture to declare Harney silt loam the 
official state soil. “We needed to com- 
memorate our vast prairie-soil heritage 


before humankind had destroyed all prai- 
rie vestiges,” says Orville. 


194.1 Ropert owen gave a 
recital at Cornell U. last April to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the Sage Chapel 
organ, which had recently undergone refur- 
bishing. Robert retired in 1988 as organist 
and choirmaster of Christ Church in Bronxville, 
N.Y, but has continued his career as a 
recording artist and concert organist. 


E943 rosert VAN RIPER 
has retired as public relations counsel to the 
Financial Accounting Foundation. Robert 
joined the foundation at its founding in 
1973, when he created its public-affairs divi- 
sion. 


1944. iy june THEODORE 
BLOOMFIELD and his wife left their 
London home for Warrentown, Oreg., realiz- 
ing their long-cherished dream to settle there. 
Theodore’s article In Search of Mahler’s 
Tenth: The Four Realizations as 
Seen by a Conductor was published in 
the summer 1990 issue of The Musical 
Quarterly. ‘W Since her husband Douglas’s 
death last February, MILDRED 
“MIDGE” OAKLEY BOWMAN has been 
sorting through treasures collected during 
their 44-year marriage. Midge lives in 
Windsor, N.Y. 


1947 Since retiring from a 4l- 


year career as a social worker, NANCY M. 
DARLING enjoys spending her extra time 
swimming, playing music, and visiting out-of- 
town friends. She also continues to consult 
with a few clients. Nancy visited an 
elderhostel for the first time this past spring 
in New Hampshire. 


1948 saran GamsBLe 
EPSTEIN’S family has made a gift of two 
major prints by Edvard Munch—The Kiss 
and Madonna—to found the Sarah G. 
and Lionel C. Epstein Family Collection at 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C Sarah is a writer and lecturer on the 
subject of the Norwegian artist Munch, whose 
work she began collecting three decades ago. 


4 95 0 As he prepared to retire af- 


ter 13 years as dean of the Johns Hopkins 
U. Sch. of Hygiene and Public Health, 
DONALD A. HENDERSON was hon- 
ored last April with a surprise tribute at- 
tended by major figures from the worldwide 
public health community. Ray Jenkins, writing 
for the Baltimore Sun, said of Donald 
that“. . . no one in our time has battled 
more tirelessly against that Horseman of the 
Apocalypse, the ancient scourge of pestilence 
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Alumni Council Representatives 


Experience Oberlin at Its Liveliest 
By Midge Wood Brittingham 60 


bout 170 alumni gathered in Oberlin 
for the annual Alumni Council week- 
end September 14-16. 

Student trombonists interrupted the 
Friday-evening dinner by leading 11 
alumni holding placards that spelled out 
$80,000,000+ AND STILL COUNTING to 
celebrate passing the $80 million mark of 
the Campaign for Oberlin. George Bent 
’§2, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
thanked council members, who in addition 
to working hard for the campaign, achieved 
92 percent giving participation. Adding to 
the festivities were popping champagne- 
bottle corks, tables decorated with (bogus) 
million-dollar bills, and a giant cake deco- 
rated as a dollar bill. 

After dinner, following President Starr’s 
state-of-the-College address, council 
members heard from a student panel se- 
lected by Review editor Dana Singfield ’91. 
Panel members spoke about the events of 
April 13 (See “Around Tappan Square” in 
the OAM spring and summer issues as well 
as this issue), the attempt to revive student 
government, and the unmet needs of dif- 
ferently abled students, among other con- 
cerns. Council members hosted the senior 
class at a Saturday-noon barbecue, and at 
Saturday dinner alumni and invited stu- 
dents from the same geographical region 
sat together. The Conservatory and Black 
Alumni committees also met and dined 
with students. 

At the business meeting that began Sat- 
urday afternoon Roberta Scheff Maneker 
57, president of the Alumni Association, 
presented John Elder ’53 an engraved plate 
marking his 12 years as an alumni-elected 
trustee. Roberta cited John’s willingness to 
represent the trustee viewpoint at numer- 
ous Executive Board, Trustee Search 
Committee, and Alumni Council meetings. 
The council gave John a standing ovation 
following his remarks (See “Oberlin, in 
Continuity and Change” in this section). 

Council greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
plause the report from Magazine Com- 


mittee chair Lynn Haessly ’79 that the 
alumni magazine would be printed on re- 
cycled paper. Getting back on schedule is 
the magazine’s next high-priority task, she 
said. 

Fred Cohen ’57 reported on the suc- 
cessful Boston Career Network, which or- 
ganizes local alumni by occupation and 
provides opportunities for alumni to meet 
and discuss career strategies. 

Steve Meyer ’79, chair of the Admis- 
sions Advisory Committee, urged alumni 
to continue referring capable teenagers to 
the admissions office, especially high- 
school freshmen and sophomores. Rec- 
ognizing that musical touring groups, es- 
pecially the choir and orchestra, are ex- 
cellent public-relations tools for the college 
and conservatory, the Conservatory Task 
Force, under the leadership of Kelly 
Slingland Truitt ’46, reported that these 
groups need funding. She praised the new 
alumni-host program, whereby local con- 
servatory alumni help potential students 
and their parents during audition week- 
ends. The Planning Committee, chaired by 
Betty Langvand Spelman 736 is exploring 
how to set up an Oberlin-affiliated national 
or international bed-and-breakfast pro- 
gram. The Executive Board will look at a 
sample program in November. 

The council unanimously endorsed the 
two candidates proposed by the Trustee 
Search Committee for alumni-elected 
trustee, Amy Gittler ’72 and Mark 
Edelman 65. Ballots were counted mid- 
November, after this issue of the OAM had 
gone to press. Results will be announced 
in the winter issue of the magazine and 
elsewhere. 

Rich Orloff, president of the Class of 
1973 and Stephanie Kaza, president of the 
Class of 1968, introduced the last business, 
a motion, of the day. As slightly amended, 
the motion reads: 

“Whereas—The Oberlin community has 
suffered a serious break in confidence 
about the continuation of the fundamental 
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Oberlin traditions of freedom of expression 
and social action, as a result of the events 
of April 13, 1990, it is hereby stated that 
the Alumni Council reaffirms its un- 
equivocal stand in support of freedom of 
expression and peaceful assembly at 
Oberlin, as long as the rights of all mem- 
bers of the community are respected.” 

The motion passed with 84 votes in fa- 
vor, 24 against, and five abstentions For 
more discussion of the topic, see “Around 
Tappan Square” in this issue. 

On Sunday Dwan Vanderpool Robinson 
’83, chair of the Black Alumni Committee, 
reported plans for special regional events 
for black alumni in addition to the April 
12-14 Black Alumni Reunion. David Hoard 
’81 reported that members of the Board of 
Trustees have initiated a $50,000 John 
Mercer Langston Challenge to increase 
contributions to the Black Alumni Emer- 
gency Fund, used by students with emer- 
gency needs. Over the next four years, he 
said, board members will match black- 
alumni contributions to the fund—one to 
one for regular donors and two to one for 
donors who have not contributed during 
the past five years. 


Andy Cemelli ’85 reported on the ac- 
tivities of the Oberlin Gay Lesbian Bi- 
sexual Alumni affiliate. The group will 
sponsor Winter Term projects and hous- 
ing, create a resource list, and organize a 
lesbian, gay, bisexual reunion next No- 
vember. 

Bill Warren ’48, chair of the Nomina- 
tions Committee, presented the slate of 
new officers for the association. Yuan 
Chang ’56 was voted in as president-elect. 
President of the class of 1956, former class 
agent, Executive Board member, and 
Awards Committee chair, Chang will as- 
sume the two-year presidency in fall 1991. 
Chuck Spitulnik ’73, admissions coordi- 
nator for the D.C./Maryland area was 
elected to a two-year term as treasurer. 

As the council’s final business, the Ex- 
ecutive Board recognized three of its re- 
tiring members: Richard Hallmark ’66, 
Eric Nilson ’82, and Bill Warren 748. 
Particular notice was given Bill for his 12 
years of board service. 


MaDe EAW.O O.DSB Ri TTINGHAM 
is executive director of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association. 


Their Traits Rate Plates 


With plates and smiles, recipients of this 
year’s Alumni Council Volunteer of the 
Year awards, special-award recipients, 
and retiring Alumni Council Executive 
Board members stand on the front lawn 
of the Oberlin College Inn. Richard 
Hallmark was given a pewter plate (with 
the College seal) on retiring from the 
board; Rich Orloff received a 
Wedgwood plate (depicting Peters Hall) 
as a special award for his role in orga- 
nizing and implementing the Vietnam- 
Era Reunion; Steven Meyer ’79 won his 
plate for creating an admissions orga- 
nization in Houston; Stephanie Kaza ’68 
won hers as a special award for her role 
in organizing and implementing the 
Vietnam-Era Reunion; Eric Nilson ’82 
his on retiring from the board; Eugene 
H. Smith ’50 for serving as class agent 
and chairing his 40th Reunion Gift 
Committee; Linda Barron Litwin ’64 
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for building a regional alumni organi- 
zation in Philadelphia; Bill Warren °48 
on retiring from the board; and J. 
Clayton Miller ’30, for his role in setting 
attendance participation records for 
the 60th-reunion class. Not pictured is 
R. Peter Anderson ’65, who won his 
Volunteer of the Year Wedgwood plate 
for planning and executing his class’s 
25th reunion. 


in all its multifarious forms.” W ROBERT 
HENNINGS, professor of history and chair 
of the department of history at Eastern 
Illinois U., retired in June. During the 
Founder's Day activities June 23, the univer- 
sity gave him its most prestigious honor— 
the Livingston C. Lord Distinguished Service 
Award. Robert joined Eastern’s faculty in 
1962 and was named chairman of the his- 
tory department in 1975. 


FOS DT seerpicyed artist MARY 
COLT visited her family’s place on Cape 
Cod this summer. After enjoying what she 
calls a much-needed vacation Mary returned 
to Montreal, where she has made her home 
since 1987. “Montreal is a beautiful city,” 
she says, “where | have found what makes 
me happy.” W Contrary to what was re- 
ported in the 1951 Reunion Directory, 
RAY HELFER is happy to receive mail. 
His address: 1810 Bramble Drive, East Lan- 
sing, MI 48823. 


i 952 Fair Haven, NJ., residents 
BOB and NANCY BADT DRAKE are 
the proud grandparents of identical twin 
boys, Kevin Robert and Brian Daniel. The 
boys were born Nov. 20, 1989. ‘W Screen- 
writer and author WILLIAM 
GOLDMAN has published a new book, 
Hype and Glory. William mixes Holly- 
wood anecdotes with personal ones—a mix 
that “glows and shimmers,” says the Los 
Angeles Times. W U. Pennsylvania pro- 
fessor of romance languages PAUL M. 
LLOYD has received the John Frederick 
Lewis Award from the American Philosophical 
Society for his book From Latin to 
Spanish. The society published Paul's 
book in 1987. 


E953 i 1953 may Louse 
DANDISON PATON was part of an Oberlin 
group that started the Gilbert and Sullivan 
summer stock on Cape Cod. Her memories of 
that “delightful summer” were revived this 
past summer, she says, while watching her 
daughter perform with a repertory theater in 
Ontario, where May Louise lives. May Louise’s 
son is a music major at U. Western Ontario. 
V RONALD “RINDY” DILORENZO 
and his wife, Bernadette Lucas DiLorenzo 
55, are planning to travel to the Holy Land 
in January as part of a Methodist Church- 
sponsored travel/study program. Their group 
will travel in the company of Biblical archae- 
ologists to many Old and New Testament 
sites. Rindy and Bernadette invite anyone 
interested in joining the group to contact 
them at 6132 Kingsbury Ave., St. Louis, MO 
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63112. Phone: (314) 721-0549. W 
MICHAEL OGDEN has accepted the 
position of chief of 

staff at the Desert 
Vista Psychiatric Hospi- | 
tal in Mesa, Ariz. Be- | 
sides his duties at 
Desert Vista, Michael is 
medical director of the 
San Pablo Psychiatric 
Treatment Center and Ogden 
maintains a private practice. He special- 
izes in adolescent psychiatry. W NATALIE 
ROJANSKY TILLOTSON continues to 
teach piano and is studying musicology 
and the philosophy of education. Her ad- 
dress: 1342 San Bernadino Ave., Pomona, 
Calif, 91767. 


DSA saylor col. of Medicine 
president WILLIAM T. BUTLER has 
been elected as a member of the Inst. of 
Medicine, an affiliation of the National Inst. 
of Health. The institute enlists members of 
the medical and other professions to examine 
public health policies and to identify issues 
of medical care, research, and education. 
William is also professor of internal medicine 
and of microbiology and immunology at 
Baylor. W BERNADETTE LUCAS 
DILORENZO and her husband, Ronald “Rindy” 
53, are planning to travel to the Holy Land 
in January as part of a Methodist Church- 
sponsored travel/study program. Their group 
will travel in the company of Biblical archae- 
ologists to many Old and New Testament 
sites. They invite anyone interested in joining 
the group to contact them at 6132 Kingsbury 
Ave., St. Louis, MO 63112. Phone (314) 721- 
0549. W Johns Hopkins U. professor of 
history RICHARD GOLDTHWAITE 
has won the Renaissance Society of 
America’s 1990 Nelson Award, given an- 
nually for the best article appearing in 
the Renaissance Quarterly. Richard’s 
winning article is entitled “The Economic 
and Social World of Italian Renaissance 
Maiolica.” W NANCY ANN KLING 
has been a missionary to the Zulu tribe 
of South Africa since 1987. Nancy devel- 
oped a literacy program for the Zululand 
Training Centre in Natal province, which 
also has a vocational training program 
and a two-year Bible college. Nancy put 
together a 1200-volume library for the 
college and teaches there. W New York 
City-based arts and education consultant 
JANE WEISSMAN REMER has published 
a completely revised and expanded second 
edition of her book Changing Schools 
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Oberlin, in Continuity and Change 
By John Elder 53 


uspicion on the part of faculty and stu- 

dents toward presidents and trustees is 
a perennial feature of Oberlin. This dis- 
trust was a contribution of the Lane Semi- 
nary Rebels, who left Cincinnati in 1834 
for Oberlin, bruised by what they consid- 
ered repression of academic freedom. It is 
not surprising that freedom of speech 
emerged as a battle cry from the events of 
last April. Even the inflammatory rhetoric 
of the ACT-UP members speaking before 
the “anti-bigotry” protest had its distant 
antecedents in the words of theological 
students who said in their attack on the 
seminary authorities: 

Proscription of free discussion is sacrilege! 

It is boring out the eyes of the soul. It is the 

robbery of mind. It is the burial of truth. If 

Institutions cannot stand upon this broad 

footing, let them fall. Better, infinitely bet- 

ter, that the mob demolish every building or 
the incendiary wrap them in flames; and the 
young men be sent home to ask their fathers, 

‘What is truth?’—to question nature’s mil- 

lion voices—her forests and her hoary 

mountains ‘what is truth?’ than that her 
theological seminaries should become Bastiles 

[sic], our theological students thinkers by 

permission, and the right of free discussion 

tamed down into a soulless thing of gracious, 
condescending sufferance. 

The students who wrote that diatribe 
transferred to Oberlin! Our long history of 
distrust runs like the underground streams 
below ‘Tappan Square, and when tapped it 
can—and does—gush up in antipathy to- 
ward “the authorities” who want to limit 
protest and present a more favorable im- 
pression to the surrounding community. 

A new factor, however, is the distrust and 
suspicion concerning private liberal arts 
education manifested in the Justice De- 
partment investigation of academic price- 
rigging. Why does it cost so much to go 
the Ivy League schools and their competi- 
tors? Is the product worth the price? One 
element in this skepticism is the awareness 
of a profound uncertainty within academia 
about what constitutes a legitimate liberal 
arts education. Beyond remedial instruction 


to enable students to overcome the defi- 
ciencies of their prior schooling—an im- 
perative that keeps pushing up the ex- 
pense—is there a core of material to be 
mastered, or at least a defined territory 
within which a student’s courses must be 
well distributed? Must the core or the 
comprehensive distribution include black 
studies, women’s studies, and the other 
disciplines added to curricula in the past 
20 years—even at the expense of learning 
the Judeo-Christian, Greco-Roman, Anglo- 
European traditions that have been the 
meat and potatoes of the liberal arts diet? 

In addition to distrust of authority, an- 
other basic Oberlin continuity is the per- 
sistent conviction that Oberlinians must 
reform the world now. That conviction was 
the impulse that led to the formation of 
the Oberlin colony in 1833. The motto of 
the Student Volunteer Movement in the 
early 1900s—“Evangelize the world in this 
generation!”—is no longer heard in 
Oberlin, but the activism itself remains 
alive. And when by spring term freshpersons 
are complaining about the loss of traditional 
Oberlin values, it means that they have al- 
ready incorporated this conviction about 
reforming the world now, even in the ab- 
sence of the required assemblies and chapel 
services, where I was indoctrinated with the 
view. 

What has changed, I think, is that self- 
gratification is subtly—sometimes not so 
subtly—being blended with urgency for 
reform, with the resulting appearance of 
spoiled children parading under the banner 
of justice. The logic at work—and it comes 
from our adult society, rather than being 
invented by this student generation—is “If 
I want it, I must deserve it. If I deserve it, 
you should give it to me when I ask for it. 
If you don’t give it to me when | ask for it, 
you haven’t heard me. And if you haven't 
heard me, I will not listen to you.” If in /oco 
parentis means doing for students all they 
want their parents to do for them, and 
doing it now, a college’s resources are go- 
ing to be strained, and long-range plan- 
ning will become an impossibility. (Of 
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course, if the College doesn’t 
provide ways of really listen- 
ing—and listening to all stu- 
dents, not just the most vocal 
ones—it is not likely to plan 
well.) 

I am not saying that all 
Oberlin protest is self-serving 
and self-gratifying rather than 
sincerely aimed at overcoming 
inequities and injustices from 
which others suffer. But some 
shift of values is taking place. 
For instance, what does it say 
about a changing Oberlin 
when, after a speech to alumni 
and staff that underlines the 
necessity for economic strin- 
gency in place of spendthrift 
depletion of the endowment, 
individual bottles of champagne 
appear for every member of the 
audience? For me it exempli- 
fies how out of touch we— 
myself included— have come to be with the 
rigorous simplicity for the sake of service 
that made Oberlin initially so distinctive. 

A third Oberlin continuity is a celebra- 
tion of diversity. I chose to attend Oberlin, 
in part, because in that distant time, it stood 
out as a coeducational, multiracial, socio- 
economically-diverse small private liberal 
arts college. What is changing— eroding, I 
think-is the counterbalancing commonal- 
ity that made the celebration of diversity 
possible. The student body is too big to fit 
into any space on campus for a talk or fo- 
rum. Like the absence of student govern- 
ment, this is both symptom and cause of 
the lack of commonality. What is emerg- 
ing instead—because we all need some 
supportive context for our living— are clans 
and cliques that urge, demand, and even 
enforce the participation of those in the 
community on whom their leaders believe 
they can lay some claim. 

Measures are being taken, to be sure, to 
slow the erosion, but I sometimes wonder 
if so much of the rich top-soil of Oberlin’s 
heritage has been washed away already— 
that the conservation efforts are in vain. 
Again, the lack of a well-articulated, com- 
monly held purpose for the community as 
a whole and of a commitment by all the 
members to it, reinforced by shared rituals 
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The Alumni Council gave John Elder a standing ovation following his final 
report—which many called a sermon—as an alumni-elected trustee. 


that undergird rather than undercut diver- 
sity, is hardly a problem for Oberlin alone. 
Robert Bellah and his team of researchers 
pointed out some years ago in Habits of the 
Heart the difficulty of conceiving what they 
called “an adequate vision of the public 
good.” They were speaking of America as 
a whole, but the problem pervades every 
level of society. 

What would I hope for from the alumni 
of Oberlin College, including myself? On 
the one hand, a recognition of the chal- 
lenge that the Oberlin continuities offer to 
anyone who bears responsibility for stew- 
arding the College: a deep-seated suspicion 
of trustees and president; a never-ending 
demand for reform; and a relishing of di- 
versity, however scandalous some views, 
attitudes, behaviors, and varieties of attire 
may seem to those outside Oberlin. On the 
other hand, I would hope for a commitment 
to reversing the trend of our society, and 
instead valuing the liberal arts, emphasizing 
service, and seeking, above all, the common 


good. 
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The Reverend JOHN ELDER, pastor of 


the First Church in Oberlin, gave a longer 
version of this report to the Alumni Council as 
he completed the end of his second and final 
term as an alumni-elected trustee. 


Through the Arts: How to Build on 
the Power of an Idea. Drawing upon her 
experience as the former associate director 
of the pioneering Arts in Education Program 
of the John D. Rockefeller 3rd Fund, jane 
urges the integration of the arts into the 
American educational system and presents 
specific applications of one proven method of 
doing so. This edition also contains a history 
of the arts-in-education movement from 1950 
to 1990. 


956 Boston U. professor of En- 
glish WILLIAM VANCE has won a 
1990 Guggenheim Fellowship Award. Wil- 
liam, who also directs the university’s 
American and New England studies pro- 
gram, will use the fellowship to work on 
his book on American literature and art 
from 1800 to 1920. 


E958 maxine wenzier 
HOUCK has been accepted into the Fulbright 
Teacher Exchange Program and is teaching 
English to ninth through 12th grade stu- 
dents in Hungary. Maxine will spend 10 
months in Hungary before returning to 
Youngstown, Ohio, where she teaches English 
at Howland H.$. Maxine was recently named 
one of Ohio's top 10 teachers by the Ashland 
Oil Co. 


1960 nopkin RowLanps, 
JR., has received the Pennsylvania Bar 
Assoc.’s 1990 Pro Bono Services Award. 
Hopkin, a sole practitioner in Kingston, Pa., 
has voluntarily represented several nonprofit 
charitable organizations. W Musician, histo- 
rian, and critic RICHARD M. 
SUDHALTER taught a course this sum- 
mer in Oberlin’s 1990 Teachers Academy. 
The course, The Great Depression as Ex- 
pressed by Tin Pan Alley, presented American 
social history of the 1930s as reflected in 
popular culture, especially music. 


E961 marcy sHutman 
WEINER received an M.B.A. degree from 
Western Connecticut State U. last May. A 
Danbury, Conn., resident, Marcy is vice- 
president of Weiner and Assoc., an interna- 
tional consulting firm to the printed-circuit 
and semiconductor industries. 


1962 penny AckLey 
OLDFATHER received a Ph.D. degree in edu- 
cation from the Claremont (Calif.) Graduate 
Sch. and has accepted a position with U. 
Georgia. W DAVID GOSLEE’s new book 
Tennyson’s Characters: “Strange 
Faces, Other Minds” was published by 
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U. lowa Press in December 1989. David is 
an associate professor of English at U. Ten- 
nessee. W Arlington, Mass., resident 
MAURICE “MAURY” STERNS is a 
management training consultant with the 
World Bank in Washington, D.C. Before ac- 
cepting this position he conducted workshops 
on management and international-commerce 
topics for international audiences. Maury is a 
member of the executive board of the Na- 
tional Council of Returned Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers. He was the council’s national vice- 
president from 1987 to 1989. 


1963 terry MAcDOUGALL 
has been granted tenure at Boston U., 
where he is an assoc- (ais 

ate professor of politi- 
cal science. A Jjapa- 
nese-politics expert, his 
book Politics and 
Policy in Urban 
Japan will be pub- 
lished this year. 


MacDougall 
1964 A summer research grant 
from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities allowed LOU GOBLE to work 


on his alternative theory of the logic of 
obligation. Lou’s research project, The 
Logic of Obligation: A Philosophical 
Investigation, deals with deontic logic, 
the structure of statements about obligation 
and duty and the inferences drawn from 
those statements about what a person ought 
to do. 


I 965 After 13 years spent teach- 


ing elementary music and earning the 
master’s and doctor's degrees, MARY 
BAILE GOETZE joined the faculty at Indi- 
ana U. Sch. of Music, where she teaches 
music methods. In 1980 she founded a 
children’s choir at the school. Her study of 
children’s voices and choirs has led to many 
commissions to compose, edit, and arrange 
music for treble choruses. Mary directs 
workshops on these topics and conducts 
choral festivals throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 


1966 Philadelphian WENDY 
LEEBOV’s third book, Healthcare 
Managers in Transition: Shifting 
Roles and Changing Organizations, 
was published in September. Wendy’s daugh- 
ter, Nikki, is a sophomore at Emory U. W 
As media specialist for the Elyria (Ohio) City 
Schools, MARY WINTERS BEHM super- 
vises library/media centers at three el- 
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Words Add Up for 


Computer Consultant Alan Frank ’79 
By Ted Gest 68 


lan Frank’s unofficial title might be 

Secretary of Scrabble. The crossword 
game is an occasional amusement for mil- 
lions of people, but the few thousand for 
whom it is an obsession depend on Frank 
for the latest Scrabble information, strat- 
egy tips, and official statistics and stand- 
ings. He has also created Tyler, a comput- 
erized version of the game favored by many 
experts. 

It all started in 1979, when Frank gradu- 
ated from Oberlin with a degree in math- 
ematics and began graduate studies at 
Brown University, where he joined a local 
Scrabble club. He competed in his first 
tournament a few months later, subse- 
quently becoming a statistician for another 
club and joining a newsletter panel that 
commented on Scrabble strategy for expert 
players. In 1983 Frank started his own 
newsletter, Matchups, which he now sends 


eight times a year to 420 subscribers. 

The movement to organize and rank 
Scrabble’s elite had begun. Yet, in this 
embryonic stage, it lacked a scientific ba- 
sis of comparison, and Frank jumped in to 
fill the void. Adapting a rating system used 
for chess players, he devised a scale that 
rates Scrabblers on their tournament per- 
formances. Under contract with the Na- 
tional Scrabble Association, Frank com- 
putes the standings of several thousand 
players after each of the nearly 80 sanc- 
tioned annual tournaments held in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Frank’s interest in computers was honed 
at the College and at Gilford Industries in 
the town of Oberlin, where he spent two 
summers working as a programmer. He 
currently puts in about 25 hours a week as 
a computer consultant, primarily to the 
medical software industry. Five years ago 


Travelers’ Aid 


By Jean Bailey Jerauld °69 


About 25 alumni from the Los Ange- 
les area swept into the UCLA campus 
August 17 with sal- pg 

ads and desserts to 

feed the musicians 

and staff of the 

American Soviet 

Youth Orchestra, 

who had spent the 

afternoon in re- 

hearsal there. Bruce 

Ross ’68, left in 

photo, kept hot dogs 

and hamburgers 

coming off the grill 

while other alumni 

watched over the 

salad and kept traffic 

moving. The desert 

table was a popular 


stop for the ASYO musicians, who had 


missed sweets during their travels. 
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he decided to apply his ex- 
pertise to developing a com- 
puterized version of Scrabble. 

Although a licensed version 
called Monty Plays Scrabble 
was already on the market, 
Frank devised a program with 
a much bigger vocabulary 
(200,000 words compared with 
Monty’s 80,000), and 16 vo- 
cabulary levels to compete 
against, compared to Monty’s 
three. He named the program 
Tyler in allusion to the 100 
letter tiles used in Scrabble. 
One of Tyler’s attractive fea- 
tures, especially for expert 
Scrabblers, is strategic play. It 
can, for example, block oppo- 
nents’ opportunities to play 
high-scoring words when it 
holds the lead. A writer for 
P.C. Magazine has said, “I’m 
so addicted to Tyler that I 
can’t break away long enough 
to review it.” 

Much of Frank’s time is 
now occupied with Scrabble- 
related projects, such as 
working on Matchups and 
Tyler, and computing the na- 
tional ratings. Frank is also a 
commendable tournament 
competitor. Last summer he participated 
in the Second Computer Olympiad and 
Games Conference in London, where he 
presented a paper titled “Brute Force in 
Games of Imperfect Information,” an 
analysis of strategies in various traditional 
board games that have been converted to 
computer programs. He is laying plans for 
his version of a bridge-playing program, 
and has been working with a friend for 
several years in developing an adventure- 
style computer game. 

A career in computer games was not 
what Frank anticipated when he graduated 
from Oberlin. “I thought I would get a 
Ph.D. in math and go on to teach,” he says. 
But he, like thousands of others, has become 
fascinated with a word game in which, says 
Frank, “you never see anything remotely 
resembling the same game twice.” 

All Scrabble players prize high-scoring 
single plays. When Frank competed in the 


Frank weighs 
Championship 
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his next move at the 1990 National Scrabble 
in Washington, D.C. 


Fighth National Scrabble Championship 
last August in Washington, D.C., the win- 
ner was solarize, worth 203 points But like 
most experts, Frank is particularly proud of 
his strategy. “Anyone with high-scoring 
tiles can get lucky,” he says, “but my own 
favorite play was deciliter,” which he 
formed by adding all seven common let- 
ters in his rack to two already placed on a 
tight board in a high-pressure game. 
Frank’s 15-12 championship record was 
just two wins short of inclusion in the top 
ey. 

Frank is willing to share information 
about Matchups, Tyler, or other Scrabble 
lore. His address is 16 Oak Road, Medford, 


MA 02155. 


Ted Gest, legal-affairs editor for U.S. News 
and World Report, won 12 games in the 
nonexpert division of the most recent national 


Scrabble tournament. 
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ementary schools. Her article “District- 
Wide Book Selection Meetings” was re- 
cently published in pe re 
Ohio Media Spec- 
trum. Mary has been 
selected as a Martha 
Holden — Jennings 
Scholar. Her son, Brian, 
is a senior in high 
school and her hus- e! 
band, Fred, owns an Behm 
electrical wholesale distribution company. 


1967 In 1987 TERI-E BELF 


(formerly Ellen Belf) left an 18-year manage- 
ment career in human resources and training 
and development to accept the directorship 
of Success Unlimited 
Assoc.’s Boston and 
Washington, D.C, of- 
fices. In her new posi- 
tion Teri-E consults 
with and certifies oth- 
ers as success consult- 
ants. She also speaks bs 
on success-related top- Belf 
ics. Teri-E married Phillip E. Nelson in sum- 
mer 1988. The couple make their home in 
Annandale, Va. Her son, Kim, is a freshperson 
Studying performing arts at Emerson Coll. W 
Bowdoin Coll. professor of chemistry 
RONALD CHRISTENSEN is direct- 
ing a program that will introduce laser 
experiments into the college’s physical- 
chemistry program. The program has re- 
ceived a grant from the National Science 
Foundation. 


1968 ricuarp m. isackes 
has left U. Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, to 
join the faculty of U. Texas, Austin, as the 
Lee Hage Jamail Regents Professor of The- 
ater. The New Yorker's review of 
Donizetti's Fille du Régiment favorably 
mentioned Richard’s set design. ‘W Pianist 
CATHARINE QUILLEN DORNIN gave 
her New York debut to a packed house 
March 25 in Carnegie 
Hall’s Weill Recital 
Hall. She performs 
widely in the New En- 
gland area and teaches 
at Concord Community 
Music Sch. and St. 
Paul's Sch., both near 
Laconia, N.H., where Quillen 
she makes her home with her husband, 
Christopher, and their five children. 


1969 anice KURTZ has a. 


cepted an associate’s position with the tax, 
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estate planning, and probate department of 
Goldstein & Manello, a Boston law firm. Alice 
practices primarily in 
pension law and estate 
planning W BOB | 
WEINER has been 
named press secretary/ fi 
media coordinator for 
the House Government 
Operations Committee. 
The committee oversees Kurtz 
the fight against fraud, abuse, waste, and 
ineffectiveness in all government programs. 


1970 k. scott Gasster, 
his wife, Vicki, and their five-year-old son 
Gregory are living in Brussels, Belgium, where 
Scott is associate professor of economics at 
Vesalius Coll, the American-style, English- 
language component of the Vrije Universiteit 
Brussel. W Baltimore painter PHIL 
KOCH’s first solo exhibit was held this fall 
at Moravian Coll. in Bethlehem, Pa. His work 
was featured in a fall show at the Jane 
Haslem Gallery in Washington, D.C, and 
included in the Field & Forest exhibit last 
summer in Houston. The Washington 
Post recently acquired one of Phil's 
paintings for its permanent collection. W 
SUSAN RENNA GRIJALVA has moved to 
Florence, Italy, with her husband and two 
children. Susan’s husband has been named 
headmaster of the American International 
Sch. of Florence. W LORRAINE 
CONSUELO ROSAL is living in Monte 
Nido, Calif, with her daughters, 11-year-old 
Gabriela and eight-year-old Tatiana. Lorraine 
is working on Law in a Free Society, a 
series of educational materials for kindergar- 
ten through secondary grade students. She 
recently began work on a textbook about 
the Bill of Rights for the National Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 


I 97 i Moving from North Carolina 


to Arkansas prevented MELANIE 
CASTELL ST. JERMAINE from attending the 
class reunion last spring. She and her hus- 
band, Ben, chose to live with Melanie’s 
mother, Harriet Hope Castell ’31, as the best 
way to care for an aging parent, says 
Melanie. ‘W Arlington, Ya. musicians TINA 
CHANCEY and her husband, Scott Reiss, 
perform with the early-music ensemble 
Hesperus, which recently celebrated its 10th 
anniversary. Hesperus plays baroque, early 
American, and medieval/Appalachian crossover 
music. The ensemble’s recently released re- 
cording, Crossing Over, presents a fusion 
of the medieval and Appalachian styles. W 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


FACULTY John M. Antes, May 1, 1990, in 
Madison, Wis., of cancer. Born Feb. 16, 
1923, in Evansville, Wis., he was assistant 
professor of education at Oberlin from 
1963 to 1965 and director of Oberlin’s 
Summer Special Educational Opportunities 
Program in 1964, 1965, and 1966. After 
serving with the Air Corps Mr. Antes en- 
rolled at U. Wisconsin, Madison, where he 
earned the B.S. degree in 1949, M.S. de- 
gree in 1963, and Ph.D.degree in 1961. He 
joined the U. Wisconsin faculty in 1966, 
and at the time of his death was a professor 
of social-studies education. He was pre- 
ceded in death by his wife, Marilyn; a 
daughter; a grandson; and a brother. Sur- 
vivors include a son, two daughters, four 
grandchildren, a brother, and a sister. 


Helen Edwards Domonkos, Aug. 16, 
1990, in Oberlin. She was professor of 
physical education at Oberlin from 1922 
until her retirement in 1965. Her Memo- 
rial Minute will appear in a future issue of 


the OAM. 


John McClelland Major, Feb. 20, 1990, in 
Boulder, Colo. Born Oct. 20, 1918, in 
Rochester, N.Y., he was an instructor of 
English at Oberlin from 1950 to 1953. Mr. 
Major earned the B.A. and M.A. degrees in 
classics at Syracuse U. and received gradu- 
ate degrees in English, the M.A. in 1947 
and the Ph.D. in 1954, from Harvard U. 
Mr. Major was professor emeritus of En- 


glish at U. Colorado. 


Thomas Nyfenger, June 12, 1990, in 
Guilford, Conn. He was professor of flute 
at Oberlin during the 1988-89 academic 
year, and was chairman of the wind de- 
partment at the Yale U. Sch. of Music at 
the time of his death. Born Oct. 6, 1936, 
in Cleveland, he earned both the B.M. and 
M.M. degrees at the Cleveland Inst. of 


Music. He served on several faculties and 


belonged to many chamber and orchestral 
music organizations. Survivors include his 
parents, a son, a daughter, and two sisters. 


Paul Bigelow Sears ’58h, Apr. 30, 1990, in 
Taos, N. Mex. Born Dec. 16, 1891, he was 
professor of botany and chair of the de- 
partment at Oberlin from 1938 to 1950. A 
leading authority on the interrelationships 
of human ecology and the natural world of 
plants, Mr. Sears earned the B.S. and B.A. 
degrees at Ohio Wesleyan U., the M.A. 
degree at U. Nebraska, and the Ph.D. de- 
gree at U. Chicago. He left Oberlin for 
Yale U. in 1950 to accept the position of 
professor of conservation and chair of the 
conservation program and the Yale Nature 
Preserve. After being named professor 
emeritus of conservation in 1960 he con- 
tinued writing, lecturing, and teaching as a 
visiting professor at several colleges and 
universities. In 1979 he was inducted into 
the Ohio Conservation Hall of Fame. In 
the early 1980s Mr. Sears wrote that his 
career had taught “. . . that violence to- 
wards nature is violence toward man and 
therefore evil.” His son Paul M. ’43 prede- 
ceased him. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters, including Sallie H. ’52. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY Merrel 
M. Brammer 734 B.D., May 19, 1990, in 
Muskegon, Mich. Born Jan. 30, 1906, in 
Chesapake, Ohio, he was a retired Congre- 
gational minister. Survivors include his 
wife, Louise, and a son, James Harvey 
Brammer ’60. 


Margaret Bosler Burkhardt, July 14, 
1989, in Sebring, Ohio. She studied in the 
Graduate School of Theology from 1937 to 
1938. Survivors include her husband, Alfred 
M.’35 B.D. 


Paul Carter Gardner ’65 B.D., May 15, 
1990, in Cambridge, Ohio, where he was 
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born July 4, 1907. He received the B.A. de- 
gree from Ohio State U. The Rev. Gardner 
served churches in the Ohio cities of 
Quaker City, Cuyahoga Falls, and 
Sandusky. He retired from the Christian 
Church in Fayette. He was preceded in 
death by his first wife, Luella; one sister; 
and one brother. Survivors include his wife, 
Wilma; one stepson; and a niece. 


Lawrence Paul Juell °39 B.D., May 22, 
1990, in Fargo, N. Dak. Born Oct. 11, 
1911, he earned a B.A. degree in history at 
Yankton Coll. He was pastor emeritus of 
the First Congregational Church in 


Hettinger, N. Dak. Survivors include his 
wife, Vivian H. 739. 


Kalina Gospodinova Mihaylovska, May 6, 
1990, in Rockville, Md. She attended the 
GST from 1935 to 1936. Born in 1897 in 
Sofia, Bulgaria, she was the retired head of 
religious education for young people of the 
Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church in 
Toledo. Survivors include six nieces, a 
nephew, a grandniece, and three grand- 
nephews. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL Ruth 
McCombs DeMattia ’23, Jan. 20, 1990, in 
Mystic, Conn., at age 86. She was a public 
school teacher in Bethlehem, Pa., before 
her marriage. She spent most of her life in 
Upper Montclair, N.J., returning to 
Bethlehem in 1977 following the death of 
her husband, Lawrence. Survivors include a 
daughter, three grandchildren, two great- 
grandchildren, and a sister. 


Elsie Nigh Judd ’28, Apr. 30, 1990, in 
Bowling Green, Ohio. She was born Aug. 
6, 1908, in North Baltimore, Ohio, where 
she had lived most of her life. Mrs. Judd 
studied at Bowling Green State U. as well 
as at Oberlin, and retired after 26 years as 
an elementary-school teacher in North 
Baltimore-area schools. She was also a 
former librarian in her hometown. Her 
husband, Kenneth, preceded her in death. 
Survivors include two sons, a daughter, 
seven grandchildren, six great-grandchil- 
dren, and two sisters. 


Martha Mittler Lindsay ’31, Mar. 3, 1999, 


of cancer at her daughter’s home in 
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Okemos, Mich. She was born July 4, 1912, 
in Youngstown, Ohio, where she lived most 
of her life. She earned the B.S. degree at 
Youngstown State U. and the M.S. degree 
at Westminster Coll. She retired after 
teaching kindergarten for more than 30 
years in the Youngstown public schools, and 
she was the first director of that city’s Head 
Start Program. She was preceded in death 
by her husband, Andrew M. Survivors in- 
clude three daughters, a son, a brother, and 
11 grandchildren. 


Marie Wolfe Luderitz ’22, May 29, 1990, 
in Lakewood, Ohio. Born Feb. 6, 1902, she 
earned a B.A. degree from Western Reserve 
U., now Case Western Reserve U. Her 
teaching career spanned 42 years, first as an 
art teacher in the Cleveland public schools, 
and later as art director for the Parma, 
Ohio, school system. She is survived by her 
husband, Herbert. 


1910 Grace Dorward Leadingham, 
Apr. 18, 1990, in Los Angeles. Born July 1, 
1889, she earned the M.A. degree at U. 
Southern California and was a retired pub- 
lic school teacher. Survivors include a 
nephew. 


| 9 4 Margaret Warner, July 24, 1990, 
in Wellington, Ohio, where she was born 
July 1, 1890. She was the retired owner of 
the Mar-Jean Antique Shop. Miss Warner 
was preceded in death by a sister and two 
brothers. She is survived by two nieces and 
three nephews. 


1915 Olive Maida Piper Bridgeland, 
Dec. 18, 1989. She was born Nov. 29, 1888. 
She is survived by a son and a daughter. 


1916 Rosalie Lichtenfels Kaufman, 
May 5, 1988, in Pittsburgh, Pa. She was 
born Feb. 10, 1895. Her husband, Arthur, 
predeceased her. Survivors include a 
daughter, a son, and a granddaughter, Su- 
san Leslie Kaufman 775. 


Helen Bartlett Morris, Feb. 26, 1990, at 
age 92. A retired music teacher in Indiana 
public schools, she was deaconess emeritus 
of Central Christian Church, a member of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and active in the Parent- Teacher 


PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT (formerly 
Faflick) has been named associate editor of 
Time Magazine, where he has been 
writing primarily on science and technology 
for the last eight years. Philip lives in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., with his wife, Mary, and their 
daughters Elizabeth, Molly, and Katherine. W 
The Fischer Duo, cellist NORMAN 
FISCHER and pianist JEANNE 
KIERMAN FISCHER, have released a new 
compact disc. Imaginées: Music of 
French Masters, a selection of both well- 
known and rare works by 20th-century 
French composers, received Fanfare 
Magazine's highest rating. The magazine 
described Norman and Jeanne’s playing as 
“probing duo teamwork.” Norman is associ- 
ate professor of violoncello at Oberlin. W 
ASHLIN HARRIS WEITZ is doing policy 
and development work for the National Alli- 
ance to End Homelessness in Washington, 
D.C. Ashlin and her husband, Michael, live in 
Tacoma Park, Md. Both are active in the 
Washington Ethical Society. W Nazareth 
(Mich.) Coll. assistant professor of English 
JANET RUTH 
HELLER has written 
Coleridege, Lamb, § 
Hazlitt, and the 
Reader of Drama, 
a book recently pub- ji 
lished by the U. Mis- 
souri Press. W ie 
Bronze Mirror, Heller 
JEANNE LARSEN’s second novel, is 
scheduled for publication next summer. 
Jeanne is an associate professor of English at 
Hollins Coll W RICHARD F. PENDER 
has received the Werner-Vonderhaar Award 
from the Cincinnati chapter of the Public 
Relations Society of = 
America (PRSA). The 
award is given annu- 
ally to a member who 
has made significant 
contributions to the 
PRSA. Richard is asso- 
ciate director of public 
relations for the ad- Pender 
vertising, public relations, and marketing 
agency Tepe, Hensler & Westerkamp, Inc. 


1972 Composer STEPHEN 
CHATMAN was commissioned by the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Co. to write a piano 
concerto for Marc-André Hammelin, which the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra premiered in 
September. Stephen’s Crimson Dream was 
performed by the Berlin Radio Orchestra Last 
December and was slated for a performance 
by the San Francisco Symphony in November. 


1972 CONTINUED 

W Last spring SANDY HECK taught a 
course at Barnard Coll——where he is an 
adjunct assistant professor—on the prin- 
ciples of Japanese architecture. Sandy co- 
authored the book Nikken Sekkei: 
Building Modern Japan, 1900-1990, 
which was published by Princeton Architec- 
tural Press last summer. W ALISA 
GABRIEL LITWIN and her husband, Jerry, 
announce the birth of their daughter, Jen- 
nifer Nicole, on july 20. Jennifer's big brother 
David is 4 1/2-years-old. Alisa is a senior 
vice-president/creative director at Jordan, 
McGrath Advertising and Jerry is a financial 
consultant with Merrill Lynch. They make 
their home in Summit, N.J. W MARJORIE 
GILE NESS has been promoted to associate 
professor of music at Atlantic Union Coll., 
where she is also director of the college’s 
preparatory division. As director Marjorie 
oversees 400 students and 31 contract 
teachers from the metropolitan Boston/ 
Worcester area; as associate professor she 
teaches the Contemporary Arts and Ideas 
course in the college’s honors core program. 
Marjorie is also organist/choirmaster at the 
Church of Our Redeemer in Lexington, Mass. 
Marjorie’s address: P.O. Box 586, S. Lancaster, 
MA 01561. W SUSAN T. MILLER has 
been living in Vermont since 1976, where 
she teaches Dalcroze Eurhythmics in the 
winter and Outward Bound in the summer. 
Her address: Box 802, Norwich, VT 05055. 
Y MAURA SALTZMAN YVAZAKAS and 
her husband, Tom, have a new son, Ben- 
jamin Alexander, born May |. Ben joins 16- 
year-old Rachel, ||-year-old Jessica, and 4- 
year-old Saul. Maura teaches piano at the 
family’s home in San Diego and Tom is a 
litigation attorney. Their address: 2924 Hon- 
ors Ct, San Diego, CA 92122. 


i 973 Old Lyme, Conn. resident 
FRANCES BELKNAP 10's baby daugh- 
ter Phoebe was born in June, joining 3-year- 
old Emma “who is really into babies,” says 
Frances. Frances has temporarily suspended 
her consulting practice. W Jamie Alison Buck 
was born Feb. 9 to JANET BLAUSTEIN 
and PAUL BUCK. Jamie joins 4 1/2-year- 
old Lisa. The family lives in Watertown, 
Mass. W MELANIE FOSTER TAYLOR has 
completed her doctoral studies at Indiana U., 
a process she calls “character building,” and 
has joined the faculty of Lamar U. (Beau- 
mont, Tex.) as assistant professor of piano. 
Melanie 1s also the intermediate-advanced 
keyboard editor for Alfred’s Publishing Co, 
She has two daughters, Kira and Holly. She 
invites all Oberlin friends to write to her at: 
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Assoc. and the Girl Scouts. Mrs. Morris 
was a charter member of the Evening Mu- 
sicale and also active in the McDowell 
Music Club and Progressive Literary 
Club. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, Ralph, and a brother. Survivors 
include two daughters, three grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Josephine Lewis Russell, Mar. 12, 1990, 
in Tacoma Park, Md., of congestive heart 
failure. Born Mar. 27, 1893, in Ravenna, 
Ohio, she moved to the Washington, D.C., 
area in the 1920s. Her husband, H. Earle, 


and son predeceased her. 


1919 Lloyd William Burneson, July 
22, 1990, in Norwalk, Ohio. Born Dec. 24, 
1896, in Berea, Ohio, he was a retired sales 
representative for Allyn and Bacon Pub- 
lishing Co., where he worked for more 
than 45 years. Mr.“Burneson was a former 
class president and agent. He was preceded 
in death by his first wife, Ruth E., and his 
second wife, Viola S. Survivors include his 
son, Donald L. ’49; a brother, Lee G. ’21; 
a sister; two grandchildren; and four great- 


grandchildren. 


CORRECTION: The obituary for Leah 
Holdridge Johnson Oakleaf that ap- 
peared in the Spring 1990 OAM was in- 
complete. Mrs. Oakleaf died Oct. 9, 1989, 
in Fostoria, Ohio. Born Sept. 9, 1896, in 
Green Springs, Ohio, she received a certifi- 
cate in public-school music education from 
Ohio State U. after graduating from the 
conservatory. She taught music in Green 
Springs schools and gave private piano and 
voice lessons. Mrs. Oakleaf was choir di- 
rector for the Green Springs United 
Methodist Church, and organist for the lo- 
cal chapter of the Order of Eastern Star. 
She retired as a librarian with the Green 
Springs Memorial Library. Her husband, 
Ralph, predeceased her. Survivors include, 
a son, a daughter, nine grandchildren, and 
15 great-grandchildren. 


1920 Imogene Mcllvain Addams, 
Feb. 11, 1990, at age 92. After graduating 
from Oberlin she earned an M.S. degree 


from Simmons Coll. She retired as a col- 
umnist with the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Her 
husband, Stanton ’20, predeceased her. 
Survivors include a nephew. 


Wilma Katherine Weber, Feb. 26, 1990, 
in Cleveland, after a brief illness. Born Oct. 
9, 1898, in McConnelsville, Ohio, she 
earned an M.A. degree from New York U. 
She retired as a teacher at Lash HLS. in 
Sacremento, Calif., where she had lived for 
20 years before moving to Zanesville, Ohio, 
in 1987. She is survived by two nieces and 
three nephews. 


192 | Mary Cowing Dunbar, May 2, 
1990, in Exeter, N.H., at age 91. She was a 
long-time resident of Andover, Mass., 
where she had been a president of the 
League of Women Voters. Her husband, 
Douglas M., preceded her in death. Survi- 
vors include two sons, a sister, five grand- 


children, and six great-grandchildren. 


Laura Margaretta Schleman, June 18, 
1990, in Lakewood, Ohio, of congestive 
heart failure at age 90. She taught school in 
Painesville, Ohio, for several years after 
graduating from Oberlin. In 1929 she 
joined a United Methodist Church mission 
in northern China, beginning a 40-year ca- 
reer as a missionary teacher in Asia. She is 
survived by a brother. 


1922 CORRECTION: The obituary 
for Eloise Smiley Bradley that appeared 
in the Summer 1990 OAM was incomplete. 
Mrs. Bradley died Jan. 17, 1990, in Kansas 
City, Mo., at age 89. She taught physical 
education for a few years after graduating, 
and after her marriage she wrote and pub- 
lished children’s stories. She was active in 
the Alumni Assoc. in Cleveland, where she 
and her family lived for many years. Her 
husband, Dan T. ’21, preceded her in 
death. Survivors include a daughter, Bar- 
bara Bradley Hildner °47; six grandchil- 
dren, including David Hildner *73; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Nola Westerfield Hageman, June 15, 
1990, in San Antonio, Tex. Born June 7, 


E ASL oldie 


1898, she received an M.A. degree from 
Columbia U., and later worked in the spe- 
cial-education field. Survivors include her 


husband, Howard C. ’22. 


Helena Kellogg Wright, Aug. 10, 1989, in 
Portola Valley, Calif. Born Feb. 22, 1902, 
she earned the B.S. and M.A. degrees at 
Simmons Coll. after leaving Oberlin. She 
retired as Williams Coll. librarian. Her 
husband, Wyllis, predeceased her. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


| 923 Sylvia Bullock Ainsworth, Apr. 
7, 1990, in Phoenix, Ariz. She was born 
Sept. 21, 1901, in Pawtucket, R.I. She was 
a homemaker. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Charles P. ’23, and a daughter, Janet 
Ale 


Mildred Morgan Osborne, May 13, 1990, 
at age 89, at her home in Toledo, Ohio. She 
received an M.A. degree in history from U. 
Michigan in 1935. Her career as an educa- 
tor spanned 47 years, including 43 years as 
a teacher and guidance counselor at Waite 
H.S. in Toledo. Survivors include three 
nieces and two cousins. 


1924 Ruth Kantner Seitz, July 16, 
1990, in Johnstown, Pa., where she was 
born Nov. 11, 1903. She was a retired En- 
glish teacher with Johnstown public schools. 


Mabel “Bobbie” Whaley Webster, June 
6, 1990, in Claremont, Calif., at age 88. 
Mrs. Webster taught physical education at 
schools in the U.S. and, as supervisor of the 
United Church Board for World Ministries’ 
English as a Second Language program, 
taught English in schools in Turkey, Iran, 
and Taiwan. She earned the M.A. degree in 
the pedagogy of the deaf at Gallaudet Coll. 
in 1959. When the Webster family moved 
to Claremont, she taught in the California 
Sch. for the Deaf and did audiometry for 
the Pomona Valley Hearing Society. An 
avid gardener, Mrs. Webster volunteered 
her time to many civic organizations. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, Donald E. ’23; 
two daughters, including Deborah Webster 
Nicholls ’51; six grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


1925 Ruth Strickland Gardner, May 
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17, 1990, in Cleveland at age 86. She re- 
ceived an M.A. degree in geology from U. 
Michigan after studying at the Oberlin 
conservatory. Her husband, Lewis M., pre- 
deceased her. Survivors include a sister, 


Grace Strickland Wheeler ’23. 


Rosalie Catherine Hohler, Apr. 4, 1990, 
in Dayton, Ohio, at age 86. She earned the 
M.A. degree in Latin at U. Chicago after 
graduating magna cum laude from Oberlin. 
She was a retired Latin teacher and dean of 
girls at Stivers H.S. in Dayton. 


1926 Marjorie Mahin Berwanger, 
Feb. 4, 1990, in Winfield, Ill. She was born 
June 2, 1904 in West Lafayette, Ind. She 
studied botany at Purdue U. and physical 
education at Wisconsin U. in addition to 
earning the B.A. degree in physical educa- 
tion at Oberlin. She was preceded in death 
by her husband, Willard, and brother, Wil- 
liam E. ’28. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters. 


Lennard LeMar Lehman, May 24, 1990, 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. He was born Mar. 15, 
1904. He was a retired watch repairman. 
His wife, Ruth, preceded him in death. 


Elinore Thatcher Reark, June 7, 1990, in 
Walnut Creek, Calif., at age 84. After 
graduating from Oberlin she studied edu- 
cation at U. California, Los Angeles, and 
taught elementary school. She later began a 
career in merchandising, retiring as a milli- 
nery buyer with the Harry Camp Millinery 
Co. She was preceded in death by her hus- 
band, Lewis E. ’26. Survivors include a 
daughter; a son; a sister, Virginia Thatcher 
Hoecker 730; and a brother, Everett W. ’26. 


Helen Templeton Young, May 4, 1990, in 
LaGrange, Ill., at age 86. A homemaker, she 
was a member of the LaGrange Women’s 
Club, the LaGrange Garden Club, and the 
First Congregational Church of LaGrange. 
Survivors include her husband, Edward; a 
daughter; two sons, including Lewis C. ’57; 
nine grandchildren; and six great-grand- 


children. 


1927 Hazel Beatty Enke, Apr. 11, 
1990, in Laguna Hills, Calif. She was born 
Apr. 16, 1906. Her husband, Virgil, survives. 


1280 Norwood Rd., Beaumont, TX 77706. 
VY Texas Christian U.’s chairman of the 
Department of Speech Communications 
WILLIAM E. JURMA has been named 
associate dean and director of graduate 
Studies for the university's College of Fine 
Arts and Communications. William joined the 
faculty at Texas Christian in 1979. W A 
daughter, Julia Anne Schiller Maier, was born 
June 4 to MARK MAIER and Anne 
Schiller. Mark and Anne also have a son, 
Samuel Jacob. The family lives at 1000 N. El 
Molino Ave. Pasadena, CA 91104. 


1974 steve actsHULER 
has joined Albany Psychological Assoc, a 
private psychotherapy practice in Albany, N.Y. 
Before entering private practice Steve was 
assistant director of the crisis and brief- 
therapy service of Dartmouth Medical Sch.’s 
Dept. of Psychiatry. Steve; his wife, Fran; 
and sons Aaron, 8; and Jacob, 4; live in 
Schenectedy, N.Y. Their oldest son, 18-year- 
old Matthew, is working and attending college 
in Colorado. Steve’s address: 3012 Fern Ct, 
Schenectady, NY 12303. W Microbiologist 
JOE LIPSICK, his wife, Laurel, and two 
children, 4-year-old Sam and 2-year-old Leslie, 
moved to New York last fall. Joe is an 
associate professor of microbiology at State 
U. New York, Stony Brook. Joe’s primary 
research interest is the myb leukemia gene. 
He is a Leukemia Society of America Scholar 
and has received a Research Career Develop- 
ment Award from the National Inst. of Health. 
VY Noah Gabriel Cohen was born last May 
to JUDITH S. MAGEL. judith is a 
health-technology-assessment senior scientist 
for the American Medical Assoc. Having 
earned the MCP and MBA degrees Judith is 
now studying for the Ph.D. degree in Health 
Economics. She lives in Highland Park, Il. 


E975 janice GREENE is the 
new assistant director of the National Acad- 
emy of Science’s commission on geosciences, 
environment, and resources. Janet’s office is 
just two flights upstairs from the academy's 
Manufacturing Studies Board offices, where 
she worked for the past 10 years as staff 
officer. W LILLIE JOHNSON EDWARDS 
was promoted to associate professor of his- 
tory at DePaul U. last year and she received 
tenure this year. Lillie is also director of 
American studies at DePaul. Her recently 
published book Denmark Vesey is part 
of the Black Americans of Achievement series, 
a black biography collection aimed at high- 
school students. W DALE RUBENSTEIN 
and Loring Ingraham announce the birth of 
their daughter, Sarah judith Ingraham, on 
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July 13. Dale owns a feline veterinary prac- 
tice and Loring is a clinical psychologist at 
the National Inst. of Mental Health, The 
family lives in Germantown, Nd. W 
SUSAN VAN DE WATER has com- 
pleted her medical residency in physical 
medicine and rehabilitation at the Rehabilita- 
tion Inst. of Chicago. She has accepted the 
position of medical director of the rehabilita- 
tion unit of Midland Memorial Hospital in 
Midland, Tex, and has begun a private 
practice. Her special interests are sports for 
the disabled, sports medicine, and electro- 
myography. Susan continues to jog 40 miles 
a week and sings in the church choir. She 
also reports that her a 
calico cat, Obie, who 
used to belong to 
KATHY GILLIES, | 
died May 3. Susan’s 
address: 704 Ainslee, | 
Midland, TX 79701. ¥ 
Author and Japanese- 
business consultant Weiner 
SUSAN B. WEINER is managing a 
Harvard Business Sch. research project on 
Chinese entrepreneurs. 


: 976 Samuel Hodge Frazier Rubin 
was born March 25 to JAN FRAZIER 
and her husband, Michael Rubin. Jan writes 
CAD-tool-user manuals for Digital Equipment 
Corp. Jan, Michael, and Sam live in 
Chepachet, R.l. W Real-estate and business 
attorney AMY LEDERMAN HIRSHBERG 
has a private practice in Tucson, Ariz., where 
she lives with her husband, Ray Lederman, 
and their children, 5-year-old Joshua and 3- 
year-old Lauren. Ray is a psychiatrist, and 
Amy is busy balancing her career with moth- 
ering two “wonderful” children, she says. W 
After a year as consultant to agencies serv- 
ing homeless people, NINA JAFFE ac- 
cepted the position of executive director of 
the Westside Children’s Agency in Santa 
Monica, Calif. The center runs four interre- 
lated programs for homeless children who 
have been abused, neglected, or drug-ex- 
posed. Nina also continues to teach gradu- 
ate-level research at U. Southern California 
Sch. of Social Work. W SUSAN L. 
PHILLIPS has been named publications 
director for the United Food and Commercial 
Workers Union. The union is one of the 
nation’s largest, with 1.3 million members. 
Susan reports that Deborah Berkowitz '77 is 
the union’s safety and health director. W 
After a decade as a journalist in Latin 
America WALKER SIMON is living in 
New York and working as a desk editor for 
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Florence Kane Johnson, May 19, 1990, at 
her daughter’s home in Mt. Jewett, Pa., six 
hours after the death of her husband of 56 
years, Edgar, and 12 hours short of her 85th 
birthday. She earned the B.S. degree from 
Simmons Coll. and was a retired decorator. 
She had been active in McKean County 
(Pa.) civic organizations. Survivors include 
her daughter, three grandchildren, and a 
brother. 


1928 Constance Hall Lehman, Sept. 
22, 1990, in Mercer Island, Wash. She was 
born Apr. 12, 1904 in Toledo, Ohio. She 
was a retired elementary-school teacher 
with Seattle Public Schools. Survivors in- 


clude her husband, Sanford, and three sons. 


Martha Belknap Smith, May 7, 1990, in 
Cambridge, Mass., at age 83. She retired as 
an assistant editor with the publications de- 
partment of Harvard U.’s Peabody Mu- 


seum. Her husband, Melville, preceded her 
in death. 


Martha Tuckley Van Houten, Mar. 6, 
1990, in Hightstown, N.J., where she had 
made her home since 1987. She was born 
Mar. 7, 1907, in Scranton, Pa. Her hus- 
band, Robert, preceded her in death. Survi- 
vors include a daughter, two sons, two sis- 


ters, a brother, and eight grandchildren. 


William Andrew Watters, Aug. 1, 1990, 
in Lakewood, Ohio, of heart disease. He 
was born Dec. 19, 1906, in Wellington, 
Ohio, and earned the M.A. degree in edu- 
cation at Western Reserve U., now Case 
Western Reserve U. His long career as an 
educator ended in 1966 when he retired af- 
ter 30 years as a chemistry teacher and 
chair of the science department at 
Lakewood H.S. He was vice-president of 
the Northeast Ohio Teachers Association. 
Survivors include his wife, Elsa Leopold 
Watters ’28; two daughters; eight grand- 
children; and 11 great-grandchildren. 


1929 Kelly Paul Osborne, Feb. 2, 
1990, at his home in Wilkesboro, N.C. He 
was born Dec. 15, 1905, in Tazewell] 
County, Va. After teaching school in New 


London, Ohio, he moved to the 
Wilkesboro area in 1936 to work in his 
family’s lumber business. He was active 
in many civic organizations and was a 
driving force in area historic preserva- 
tion efforts. Survivors include his wife, 
Marjorie D.; two daughters; two sons; 
two brothers; and seven grandchildren. 


1930 Lincoln Service Goodsell, 
May 15, 1990, in Woburn, Mass., at age 
82. He retired as purchasing manager 
with Massachusetts Blue Cross, Inc. 
Survivors include his wife, Irene F. 


193 Glenn Winston Cassler, 
Mar. 16, 1990, in Northfield, Minn. He 
was born Sept. 3, 1906, in Moundridge 
Kans. He was emeritus professor of mu- 
sic at St. Olaf Coll., where he had taught 
music theory and composition since 
1949. He was also choirmaster and or- 
ganist for St. John’s Lutheran Church 
in Northfield. Mr. Cassler composed 
and arranged hundreds of works dur- 
ing his lifetime, including cantatas, li- 
turgical services, instrumental works, 
and works for solo organ. He is sur- 
vived by a cousin. 


Donald Tuttle Dixon, Apr. 19, 1990, 
in Quincy, Mass., at age 82. He was a 
retired layout man with Boston Gear 
Works. His wife, Gladys F., prede- 
ceased him. Survivors include a son and 


a daughter. 


1932 Robert Carl Benton, July 7, 
1990, unexpectedly in Mansfield, Ohio. 
He was born Dec. 11, 1903, in Ashland 
County, Ohio. He managed W.T. 
Grant stores throughout New England 
for 14 years before moving to Lodi, 
Ohio, where he owned and operated 
Benton’s Ben Franklin Store. He retired 
and sold the business in 1976. He was 
preceded in death by his first wife, 
Evelyn G. Survivors include his wife, 
Martha F., two daughters, a stepdaugh- 
ter, two stepsons, three grandchildren, 
10 step-grandchildren, four step-great- 
grandchildren, and three sisters. 
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Evelyn Medcalf Owens, Jan. 4, 1990, in 
Hackettstown, N.J., at age 78. She studied 
in the conservatory from 1928 to 1930 and 
earned the B.M. degree at U. Pacific. She 
retired as a corporate secretary and super- 
visor of mortgage closings with the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Assoc. of Hawaii. 


Ellen Lund Walker, Feb. 22, 1990, in 
Chapel Hill, N.C., at age 80. She earned 
the B.A. degree at U. Chicago and worked 
for the National Council of Churches in 
several capacities. She retired as secretary of 
the Robert Fulton School in New York 
City in 1972. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Albert, and a brother. 


| 933 Elizabeth Hughes Giddings, 

June 2, 1990, at her home in Oak Park, III., 
where she was born Aug. 26, 1911. She was 
a homemaker and active in public and vol- 
unteer affairs. Her greatest interests were 
West Suburban Hospital, which her father 
helped found, and the First United Church. 
She also read books for Recordings for the 
Blind. Survivors include her husband, Cyrus 
V. °32; a son; a daughter; four grandchil- 
dren; and one great-grandchild. 


Evelyn Crow Kovacs, June 14, 1990, in 
Iowa City, while visiting her daughter. She 
lived in Chicago more than 40 years. Survi- 
vors include her husband, Joseph, three 
daughters; a son; and 10 grandchildren. 


Sarah “Sally” Avice Miner, June 6, 1990, 
in Decatur, Ill., two weeks shy of her 80th 
birthday. She earned an M.S. degree in 
music education at U. Illinois and also 
studied at Northwestern U. She taught 
music in elementary schools in West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Illinois, retiring from the 
Decatur public schools. A violinist, she was 
a member of the Decatur Symphony Or- 
chestra and performed as a soloist through- 
out the Decatur area. In addition to music, 
Ms. Miner’s varied interested included 
refloxogy, genealogy, and theology. 


Ellsworth Hubbard Okeson, Feb. 24, 
1990, in New Haven, Conn., after a long 
illness. He was born in New Haven June 2, 
1909, and had lived in West Haven, Conn., 
for 70 years. He was assistant sales manager 
for Berger Bros. for 50 years before retiring 
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in 1975. His wife, Ruth H., predeceased 
him. He is survived by his brother-in-law. 


1935 Joy TeWinkel McSweeney, 
Feb. 14, 1990, in Savannah, Ga., at age 76. 
She studied at Oberlin from 1931 to 1933, 
and later studied nursing at U. Rochester. 
Survivors include her husband, Ellsworth 


E. *34. 


Frank Rawlinson, Mar. 11, 1990, in New 
Orleans, La., after a long illness He was 
born May 9, 1906, in Shanghai, China. 
Survivors include his wife, Rena; a sister, 
Ruth Rawlinson Bergenren ’40; and a 


brother, John L. ’42. 


1937 Harkness Barton Davenport, 
Mar. 18, 1990, unexpectedly in Fremont, 
Ohio. He had made his home in Clyde, 
Ohio. Born June 4, 1915, in Mississippi, he 
studied at U. Miami and the Boeing Airline 
Sch., as well as at Oberlin. Mr. Davenport 
retired as an airline pilot with American 
Airlines. His wife, Irene H., preceded him 
in death. Survivors include two daughters. 


George Gee Chew Keet Mah, May 28, 
1990, in Evanston, Ill. He was born Apr. 12, 
1916, in San Francisco. He earned a Ph.D. 
degree in organic chemistry from the Mas- 
sachusetts Inst. of Technology. He was in- 
cluded in the 1957 edition of American Men 
of Science. Survivors include his wife, 
Connie. 


Charles Adams Pike, Mar. 20, 1990, at his 
vacation home in Seminole, Fla., of a heart 
attack. He was born Apr. 3, 1915, in 
Lisbon, Ohio, where he made his home. 
He attended Oberlin from 1933 to 1935, 
and was a member of the varsity football 
squad. He earned the B.S. and J.D. degrees 
at Ohio State U. He was presiding judge of 
Columbiana County Common Pleas 
Court, juvenile and probate division. He 
was preceded in death by his first wife, 
Adelaide P. Survivors include his wife, 
Margaret S.; two sons; a sister; a brother; 
and two grandchildren. 


Stuart Aylsworth Postle, Feb. 10, 1990, 
of pneumonia in Ridgewood, NJ. Born 
Apr. 3, 1916, in Washington, D.C., he 
earned an M.A. degree at Ohio Wesleyan 


Reuters News Agency. Since joining Reuters in 
1982, Walker’s assignments have included 
covering the increase of Peruvian Maoist 
guerillas and the outbreak of war between 
the Colombia government and drug traffick- 
ers. Walker welcomes hearing from old 
friends. His address: 30 W. 90th St. Apt. 8E, 
New York, NY 10024. Phone: (212) 724- 
3702. W MERLE SPRINZEN has ac- 
cepted the newly cre- payee 

ated position of direc- 
tor of sales develop- jj 
ment with Institu- | 
tional Investor | 
Magazine. Merle 
has resigned her posi- 
tion with Fortune. |_& d 

VY ROBERT L. Sprinzen 
TILLEY is the new executive director and 
vice-president of Eurobond Sales and Training 
for Philadelphia National Ltd, the London 
merchant bank subsidiary of CorStates Finan- 
cial Corp. 


i 977 Six weeks after being hospi- 


talized with AlDS-related pneumonia in Janu- 
ary 1989, pianist BRUCE ANDERSON 
performed at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C. Bruce says that before an 
onslaught of “minor” symptoms began seven 
years ago he completed his doctorate at 
New York U, held a faculty position there 
until last spring, and performed throughout the 
US. and Europe. Although he has been hospi- 
talized numerous times, Bruce says that he 
seems “determined to be one of the 15 percent 
who survive this disease.” His address: 213 
Putnam Ave, Brooklyn, NY 11216-1613. 


i978 Winston-Salem attorney 
BETH BARBAN HEDBERG has been 
named an associate at Petree Stockton & 
Robinson, one of North Carolina’s oldest and 
largest law firms. Beth is married to Thomas 
Hedberg. W ALAN 
JAY COHEN and 
SHANNON MILLS 
have a new son, 
Brendan Harris Cohen, : 
born June 23. Alan is jim 
in a group psychiatry | 
practice in Walnut bo 

Creek, Calif., and con- Hedberg 
tinues to teach at U. California, San Fran- 
cisco. The Journal of Neuropsychiatry 
recently published his article about brain 
lesions and olfactory hallucinations. W Pas- 
toral psychotherapist THEA CRITES 
completed her clinical training in May 1989 
at the Inst. of Religion and Health. Thea is a 
therapist for the pastoral therapy clinic at 
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Trinity Church and the Counseling and Hu- 
man Development Center, both in New York 
City. She also maintains a private practice. 
She lives on Staten Island. W MARIANNE 
FRANCK and Daniel Chusid are the proud 
parents of Nathaniel Peter Chusid, born April 
20. Marianne received the M.B.A. degree 
from City U. New York in June 1984 and is 
director of human resources at American 
Express. She and Daniel were married August 
10, 1985, at her family’s home in the 
Berkshires. The three make their home in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. W SARA HAMMOND 
and her husband, Marcus Mitchell, have a 
baby daughter, Rachel, born June 9, 1989. 
Sara, Marcus, and Rachel have moved from 
Manhattan to Miami, Fla. W Former actor 
and rock guitarist RIK MALONE has been 
promoted to music director at WNCN-FM, a 
classical radio station in New York City. Rik 
is also a composer and plays viola with the 
Queens Philharmonic Orchestra. W 
HOWARD METZENBERG has founded 
Petrolglyph, a San Francisco software publish- 
ing firm, and recently developed Editorial 
Advisor—the electronic equivalent of a style 
manual, he says. Editorial Advisor runs on 
Maclntosh, and Howard is working on a 
version for Windows 3.0. 


: 979 Former dean of students at 
Reed Coll. KAREN LEVINE ARNOLD has 
joined the faculty at Boston Coll. Karen's 
husband, Jeff, is teaching at Babson Coll. W 
J. SCOTT FERGUSON is director of 
choral activities at Hope Coll. His address: 
1149 Legion Park Dr., Holland, MI 49423. 
Phone (616) 392-7258. W Following the 
birth of her son, Armand James, last Febru- 
ary ESTHER MARX MASSIMINI returned 
to work as the first part-time professional at 
Honeywell Commercial Flight Systems, where 
she is a principal software engineer. Esther 
promotes alternative work schedules and is 
interested in hearing about others’ experi- 
ence arranging such schedules. Her address: 
4117 £. Mercer Ln., Phoenix, AZ 85028. 
Phone: (602) 494-9715. W JENNIFER 
PAUL is pursuing a master’s degree in 
intaglio printmaking at Colorado State U. 
and is working part time as a features and 
assistant city editor at the Coloradoan in 
Fort Collins, Colo. She planned to marry Matt 
Glaser in September in a ceremony at the 
Glaser family’s ranch in Nevada. Matt is a 
Ph.D. degree candidate in physic. W 
MARCIA ORBISON WEINERT and her 
husband, Bill Weinert ’76, have been living 
in Hattiesburg, Miss. since August 1989. 
Marcia is busy with their three children, 5- 
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THOMAS L. BOARDMAN 


Newspaper Editor 


Thomas L. Boardman 
°39 began what turned out to be a long 
and illustrious journalism career as editor 
of the Oberlin Review. As a student he made 
time between his studies and Review duties 
to work as a stringer for the Cleveland Press, 
and after graduating at age 19, he went to 
work for that paper full me. There he held 
the positions of copy aid, journalist, and 
city editor before being named editor of 
two Scripps Howard newspapers—the 
Indianapolis Times in 1962 and later the 


U. and an MLS. degree at Syracuse U. Mr. 
Postle had taught at several New England 
schools, retiring in 1975 as an English 
teacher at Ridgewood H.S. His body was 
cremated and the ashes scattered on 
Oberlin’s Tappan Square. In a memorial 
written for Ridgewood’s newspaper, The 
Record, a former student wrote that, al- 
though Mr. Postle left no survivors, “. 

he did leave behind an indisputable legacy 
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Cleveland Press. Mr. Boardman died May 
4, 1990, of leukemia in his Bratenahl, 
Ohio, home. He was born August 31, 
1919, in Arcadia, Mississippi. Burial was 
at Arlington National Cemetery in 
Washington, D.C. 

A World War II veteran, Mr. 
Boardman left the Press to serve as a 
demolition expert in the U.S. Navy from 
1942 to 1946. He rejoined the Press in 
1946, and was promoted steadily before 
being named editor of the Times. In 1966 he 
returned to Cleveland as editor of the Press, 
a position he held until his retirement in 
1979. 

Through the years Mr. Boardman 
maintained close contact with the College. 
He was president of the Class of 1939 from 
1954 to 1959, and in 1989 he compiled 
and edited its 50th Reunion Directory. As 
an alumni-elected trustee from 1967 to 
1973, he served on the Executive Com- 
mittee in 1967 and the Presidential Search 
Committee in 1970. He was a member 
of the Alumni Awards Committee for 
several years, a member of the Alumni 
Council’s Magazine Committee from 1986 
to 1989, and a member of the Library 
Visiting Committee from 1988 to 1990. 
He contributed “Oberlin’s Finest Hour?,” 
an article about Oberlin during the 
Vietnam years, to the fall 1989 OAM. 
The T.L. Boardman Prize in Jour- 
nalism was established in his honor 
at the College in 1984. 

Survivors include his wife, Cynthia Ser- 
geant Boardman 740; a son; a daughter; 
four grandchildren; and a sister. . —CN 


with legions of students: love of learning, 
independence of thought, and education as 
a life-long process.” 


1938 Margaret Metcalf Small, Mar. 
12, 1990, in Framingham, Mass., at age 73. 
She was the retired director and li- 
brarian of Bellport Memorial Library in 
Bellport, N.Y. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Maxwell. 
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1939 Jean Morgan Bellavek, July 11, 
1990, in Oberlin, where she was born Mar. 
24, 1914. A homemaker and a registered 
nurse, she graduated from Fairview Park 
Hospital Sch. of Nursing in 1941. Survivors 
include her husband, Anton; two daughters; 
and four granddaughters. 


1940 Velma Mears Walton, Apr. 26, 
1990, in Cincinnati at age 72. She had suf- 
fered with Alzheimer’s disease more than 10 
years. She was a member of the John 
Frederick Oberlin Society. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband, John L. 739. 


Survivors include two daughters. 


194| Robert Ten Broeck Howard, 
May 10, 1990, in Greenfield, Mass., where 
he had made his home since 1959. He 
purchased Haigis Transport, Inc. that year, 
and was its president and treasurer until his 
retirement in 1976. Mr. Howard had been 
active in several Greenfield civic organiza- 
tions. Survivors include his wife, Eleanor 
McCleary Howard ’43; a daughter, 
Cynthia Adams Howard ’73; two sons; and 
four grandchildren. 


1944 Harry James Tischbein, Mar. 
19, 1990, in Vancouver, Wash. Born Sept. 
22, 1922, in Cincinnati, he graduated from 
U. Cincinnati Law Sch., and practiced law 
in that city for several years before assum- 
ing the management of the family’s 
business, the Tischbein Apothecary, in 
Cincinnati. He later held the positions of 
director of development, vice-president, and 
dean of students at Wilmington Coll. Mr. 
Tischbein was involved in many Quaker or- 
ganizations. At the time of his death he was 
working as western regional representative 
for the Friends Committee on national leg- 
islation in Vancouver. Survivors include his 
wife, Margot T.; two daughters; a son; and 
two grandsons. 


| 946 Robert Tyron Drummond, Apr. 
25, 1990, in Fort Wayne, Ind., where he 
had made his home since 1947. He was 
born Dec. 16, 1920, in Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Drummond retired in 1983 after 37 years 
as head of the music department at South 
Side H.S. in Fort Wayne, where he also 
coached golf for 20 years. In addition to be- 
ing connected with all musical productions 
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at the school, Mr. Drummond directed the 
3 : 

city’s Festival Music Theater for 14 years. 

He was an avid genealogist and active in 

many Civic organizations. Survivors include 

his wife, Grace Alexander Drummond ’46; 

a daughter; a son; a grandson; a sister; and 


a brother, Gregory ’49. 


1949 Horace R. Danner, July 10, 
1990, in Columbia, Miss., of cancer. He 
was born Aug. 13, 1925, in Pittsburgh, and 
raised in Elyria, Ohio. Mr. Danner earned 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in physics at 
Pennsylvania State U. After working at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, he set up 
the neutron diffraction program in Mol, 
Belgium. He joined the U. Missouri- 
Columbia physics and astronomy faculty in 
1963, and was later named professor 
emeritus of physics. In addition to his pro- 
fessional affiliations, he was a member of 
the National Assoc. of Watch and Clock 
Collectors and the Rail Fan Club. Survivors 
include his wife, Patsy Amos Danner 749; a 
son; two daughters; a sister; and three 


grandchildren. 


| 95 | Dorothy Alwine Finken, Jan. 1, 
1990, at age 61. Born Nov. 19, 1929, in 
Bronx, N.Y., Ms. Finken earned the M.D. 
degree at the Women’s Medical Coll of 
Philadelphia. She was a retired pediatrician. 
Survivors include a daughter. 


| 952 Richard Duane Erickson, Apr. 
24, 1990, in Jacksonville, Fla., of cancer-re- 
lated complications. Born Apr. 27, 1930, in 
Oil City, Pa., he was a prominent 
machine-tool and capital-equipment 
industries’ executive. His past positions 
included international vice-president for 
Warner & Swasey; group vice-president 
for IMO Industries; and president for both 
Boston Gear and New Britain Machine. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Erickson 
was chief executive officer of Murata 
Hand Held Terminals. He was an avid 
fly-fisherman and golfer. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Diane R.; two sons; a 
daughter; a brother; a sister; and two 


grandchildren. 
Robert Wise Fields, Apr. 23, 1990, in At- 


lanta at age 67. A member of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon International Professional Music 


year-old John, 3-year-old Margaret, and |- 
year-old Clara. Bill is director of choral 
activities at U. Southern Mississippi. They 
enjoy meeting with other Obies, Marcia says. 
Their address: 107 Stover Circle, Hattiesburg, 
MS 39402. W Claire O’Neill McCleskey was 
born May 19 to COLLEEN O’NEILL 
and her husband, Tom. Colleen works for the 
consulting firm William M. Mercer, Inc. W 
TOM STOFFREGEN has been named 
assistant professor of psychology at U. Cincin- 
nati, W LAUREN THOMAS KINCAID and 
her husband, Tony, happily announce the 
birth of the first child, Samuel Thomas 
Kincaid, on August 20, 1989. Lauren is a 
speech/language pathologist at St. Joseph 
Mercy Hospital. The family lives in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


E 9SO bri: MoTHY CHEEK 
earned the M.M. degree in piano accompany- 
ing and chamber music at U. Michigan in 
1985 and has performed extensively as an 
accompanist. Timothy has received a 1990-91 
Fulbright grant to study and work as an 
opera coach at the Teatro Communale in 
Florence, Italy. He is on the faculty at Albion 
Coll. and was a member of the International 
Inst. for Chamber Music’s faculty. W Olympia 
(Wash.) Chamber Orchestra first trumpet 
DAVID DRIESEN also works as a law 
clerk for Justice Robert Utter of the Washing- 
ton State Supreme Court. David received the 
].D. degree from Yale Law Sch. in 1989. His 
article “Brazil’s Transition to Democracy: 
Agrarian Reform and the New Constitution” 
was published by the Wisconsin Inter- 
national Law Journal in fall 1989. W 
JUNE DONENFELD married Hideaki 
Mizuno on June 23 in New York City. Wed- 
ding guests included LESLIE YANCEY 
and Pamela Glaser “79. June and Hideaki are 
living in Paris, where Hideaki works and june 
attends the Sorbonne. Their address: 17 rue 
Ferdinand Duval, 75004 Paris, France. W 
RAY HENSLEY and Mary Lannin were 
married May 27 in St. Petersburg, Fla. Ray’s 
classmate PORTIA PORTER MITTELMAN 
attended the wedding. Ray and Mary honey- 
mooned in Rio de N 

Janiero before return- 
ing to their home in 
Clearwater, Fla., where 
Ray is working on a 
master’s degree in ger- 
ontology and Mary, a 
registered nurse, is 
pursuing an adminis- Hensley 
trative nursing career. Ray also works as a 
private mental health agency administrator. 
VY A daughter, Rachel Ann, was born March 
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28 to DAN = and ARLIN 
EICHENBAUM KAZEZ. Rachel Ann 
joins her brother, 4-year-old Benny. The 
family looks forward to hearing from old 
friends. Their address: 1328 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, OH 45504. W After completing 
her residency at Loma Linda U. in June 
1989, ANGELA KRAFT is working as a 
staff ophthalmologist at Kaiser Redwood City 
(Calif.). Angela continues to perform as an 
organist and pianist. Her address: 315B Or- 
chard Ave., Redwood City, CA 94061. W 
Washington, D.C., resident LYNN 
RUSTEN married Steven M. Blush May 27. 
SUE OCHOA, KAREN POLLITZ, 
DOUG QUIN, and Joy Pritts "79 were 
among the guests. Lynn is the director of 
National Academy of Science’s Committee on 
International Security and Arms Control. W U. 
Michigan assistant professor of psychology 
SARAH MANGELSDORF and her hus- 
band, Karl Rosengren, have a daughter, Emily 
Christina Rosengren, who was born Jan. 10. 
Sarah joined the U. Michigan faculty in 1987 
after receiving a Ph.D. degree in develop- 
mental psychology there that year. Their 
address: 1827 Chandler Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 
48105. W The past year has been a time of 
change and growth for him, says 
JONATHAN MYERS. He was elected to 
the Cambridge (Mass.) City Council last No- 
vember as part of the first progressive ma- 
jority in 18 years. Tae, 
Jonathan and his wife, | 4 
Margaret, have a 
daughter, Sophia Rose, 
who was born March 
17. W Soprano 
NANCY PARENT 
made a recital tour of 
New England last sum- Myers 
mer with her accompanist, Kathryn 
Southworth °82. Nancy and her husband, 
Peter Lavigne °79, have moved to Haverhill, 
Mass., where Nancy 
met another Oberlin 
alumnus, journalist Ken 
Braiterman 69. Ken 
reviewed Nancy’s Con- 
cord, N.H., recital for 
the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune. 
Parent 
i9si Former Lord & Taylor ad 
designer SHAWN BANNER is continuing 
his relationship with L & T, and other clients 
throughout the country, as a freelance illus- 
trator. Shawn and his wife, Phylise, have 
moved to a new house. Although they still 
don’t have any babies in the household, they 
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GARY KEEPER 


Cable-Television Executive 


Gary Keeper ’73, one 
of cable-television programming’s rising 
stars and an enthusiastic mentor of 
Oberlin students interested in script- 
writing and producing, died of AIDS 
May 6, 1990, in Los Angeles. A native 


Fraternity, Mr. Fields was a private piano 
teacher. He is survived by several cousins. 


1953 Marjorie Keeler Dalrymple, 
July 23, 1990, in Toledo, Ohio. She was 
born May 13, 1932, in Cambridge, Mass. A 
musician and educator, Mrs. Dalrymple 
earned the M.A. degree in education at U. 
Michigan. She taught elementary instru- 
mental music and grades three through 
five in Flint and Birmingham, Mich., 
schools. She was first violist with the 
Flint Symphony orchestra. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Thomas; two step- 
sons; four step-grandchildren; and her 
mother. 
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Houstonian, he was 39 years old. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Keeper 
was senior vice-president of original pro- 
grams with Showtime Networks, Inc., 
which he joined in 1985 as a production 
executive. During his five years with 
Showtime, he supervised and developed a 
variety of programs, among them the ac- 
claimed “Nightmare Classics” and “Tall 
Tales and Legends.” He also created “It’s 
Gary Shandling’s Show” and was involved 
in the development of Showtime’s origi- 
nal feature productions. 

Before joining Showtime, Mr. Keeper 
was vice-president for program develop- 
ment at Lawrence Gordon Productions. 
Earlier, he helped create and develop nu- 
merous series, including “Bosom Buddies” 
and “Family Ties,” at Paramount Televi- 
sion. He began his career on Broadway, 
working on the Tony Award-winning 
musical “Seesaw” and the comedy shows 
“The Ritz” and “Bad Habits.” 

Mr. Keeper had volunteered his time 
as an alumni career counselor since 1975 
and as an alumni admissions representa- 
tive in 1982 and 1988. In 1985, as part of 
the Alumni in Service to Oberlin College 
program, he shared his insights as a tele- 
vision executive with students on campus. 

Survivors include his parents, a sister, 


and a grandmother. — CN 


Frank John Lausche, LL.D. hon., Apr. 21, 
1990, in Cleveland, where he was born 
Nov. 13, 1895. Governor of the state five 
times, Mr. Lausche was active in Ohio poli- 
tics more than 30 years. Cleveland’s first 
ethnic mayor, he was twice elected to that 
post. He was a two-term state senator and 
also served as Cuyahoga County Common 
Pleas judge for one term, and Municipal 
Court judge for another. In presenting Mr. 
Lausche for the honorary degree, College 
Trustee Charles Sawyer said that he was a 
“spokesman for the diverse nationality 
groups which compose the body social and 
politic, friend of all the arts and sciences as 
he is a master of the art and science of gov- 
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ernment.” His wife of 53 years, Marilyn, pre- 
ceded him in death. 


Edgar W. “Ted” Shell, Apr. 17, 1990, in 
Cincinnati at age 62. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Shell was president of Shell & Co. in 
Cincinnati. Survivors include a son and two 
daughters, including Susan H. ’84. 


1956 Owen Paul Thomas, Mar. 7, 
1990, in Fort Bragg, Calif. Born May 10, 
1929, in Norfolk, Va., he earned an M.A. and 
a Ph.D. degree at U. California, Los Ange- 
les. Mr. Thomas later joined the faculty there 
and was a professor of linguistics and educa- 
tion at the time of his death. Survivors in- 
clude a daughter, Hannah C. ’75, and two 


sons. 


1962 David McNeil Sears, Apr. 14, 
1990, in Pittsford, Vt., when suicide ended 
his 28-year battle with schizophrenia. He was 
49 years old. Mr. Sears had lived in the 
Pittsford area more than 20 years. An envi- 
ronmentalist and amateur photographer, or- 
nithologist, and photographer, he was most 
recently employed as a custodian and land- 
scaper with the Vermont Dept. of Forests 
and Parks. Survivors include a brother. 


| 965 Samuel Anthony DeNunzio, May 
25, 1990, in Elyria, Ohio. He was born Nov. 
6, 1942, in Warren, Ohio, and had lived in 
Florida since 1972. Mr. DeNunzio earned a 
master’s degree in business from Columbia 
U. and had worked as an administrator for 
Premier Cruise Lines in Port Canaveral, 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., since 1972. He was an 
accomplished pianist. Survivors include his 
mother, a brother, and a sister. 


1966 John Bruce Thomas, May 4, 
1990, in Minneapolis after a long illness. He 
was born Nov. 14, 1944, in Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. Thomas earned the Ph.D. in psychology 
at U. Chicago in 1970, when he returned to 
Oberlin for two years as a post-doctoral re- 
search fellow. He was assistant professor of 
psychology at the College of Wooster until 
1975, when he moved to Minneapolis and 
completed a clinical psychology internship. 
He spent the last 10 years in private practice, 
specializing in the treatment of obsessive, 
compulsive disorders. He was preceded in 
death by his mother. Survivors include his 


father, stepmother, a brother, a nephew, and 
two nieces. 


1977 Ben Edward Holt, Jr., May 5, 
1990, in Albequerque, N. Mex., where he was 
receiving medical treatment for Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma. He was born Sept. 24, 1955, in 
Washington, D.C., and had lived in New 
York City since 1980. A critically acclaimed 
baritone, Mr. Holt had studied at the conser- 
vatory and the Julliard Sch. He had sung with 
opera companies and appeared as a solo vo- 
calist with orchestras across the country. Mr. 
Holt made his Metropolitan Opera debut in 
1985. Among his roles with that company 
were Schaunard in La Boheme, the chaplain in 
Dialogues of the Carrmelites, and Sportin’ Life 
in Porgy and Bess. He had the title role in the 
world premiere of Malcolm X with the New 
York City Opera in 1987. Early in his career, 
Mr. Holt won the Washington International 
Vocal Competition, the Black Independent 
Opera Singers Competition, and the Joy of 
Singing Competition. Survivors include his 
parents. 


1989 Jacob Henry Zimmer, June 16, 
1990, when he drowned while swimming in 
the Bay of Biscay near Biarritz, France. He 
was born Aug. 2, 1967, in Eastport, Maine. 
An art major at Oberlin, Mr. Zimmer had 
studied at the Harvard Sch. of Design and 
had earned an aircraft pilot license. He had 
been employed by a private architectural firm 
in Boston for the past year, and had been a 
member of the architectural team assigned to 
that city’s Capital Central Artery Project. 
Survivors include his mother and father. 


Moving? 


If so, please give us advance notice so 
that the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
can follow you. Please allow two 
months for processing. 


Send your new address to: 
Alumni Information Services 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


do have an extra bedroom and a cat named 
Lucy, says Shawn. Their address: 53 Duncan 
Ave., #56, Jersey City, NJ 07304. Phone: 
(201) 333-6652. W RANDALL CRAIG 
FLEISCHER debuted as an affiliate artist 
conductor with the National Symphony Or- 
chestra last December and has since toured 
Japan and the USS.R. with the orchestra. 
Randall is music director of St. Batholomew’s 
Chamber Orchestra, which he founded in 
1986. He has also been a conducting fellow 
at Tangelwood, assistant conductor of the 
American Symphony Orchestra in New York, 
and guest conductor of the St. Paul Chamber 
Orchestra and the Louisville Orchestra. W 
Elliot Allen Wright was born March 8 to 
CLAUDIA PATTON and Richard °84 
Wright. Elliot ts Claudia and Richard’s second 
son. W Organist EDWARD JOHN 
TIPTON was named organist and choir- 
master of the American Cathedral Church of 
the Holy Trinity in Paris last December. 
Edward is also administrative director and 
coordinator of the Robert Shaw Inst. of Music’s 
choral festival, held in France each summer. 


E982 Gat ALven tas begun 


a fellowship in pediatric emergency medicine, 
an advanced specialty training program for 
emergencies related to newborns, infants, 
toddlers, and adolescents. Gail lives in Oak- 
land, Calif. W MICHELLE BUSHEY re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree in analytical chemis- 
try from U. North Carolina in August. She has 
accepted an assistant professor position at 
Trinity U., where she will teach undergradu- 
ate quantitative analysis and conduct under- 
graduate research in capillary electrophoresis 
and two-dimensional separations. Michelle in- 
vites any Oberlin friends dying to see the 
Alamo to give her a call. Address: 4223 
Bloomdale Dr., San Antonio, TX 78218. Phone: 
(512) 654-3626. W Artist JEANNE 
DUNNING is participating in Chicago's Art 
Against AIDS/On the Road campaign. Jeanne’s 
poster—a photo of red, wavy hair and the 
caption “Acquired Immune Deficiency Syn- 
drome Is a Disease, Not a Crime”—hangs in 
(TA buses. “It’s an opportunity to do a 
message for the public at large rather than 
just the people who to go to galleries,” says 
Jeanne. W STEPHEN K. HERRINE 
received an M.D. degree from Thomas Jefferson 
U. Sch. of Medicine this past summer. Stephen 
has begun an internal medicine residency at 
the Hospital of U. Pennsylvania. He lives in 
Merion with his wife, Gail, and their children, 
Luke and Arlo. ‘W After completing an MS. 
degree in agricultural economics at Pennsylva- 
nia State U. in fall 1989, DEBRA 
ISRAEL moved to Bolivia. Debra’s father, 
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Harold Israel, died of a brain tumor last 
June. Mr. Israel visited Oberlin often while 
Debra was a student. Debra’s address: Casilla 
Till, Cochabamba, Bolivia. W In addition to 
pastoring three rural churches, JANE 
MILLIKAN and her husband, Scott 
Curfman, have a desk-top publishing business, 
which is expanding to include off-set printing. 
Jane and Scott live in Gackle, N. Dak. W U. 
Chicago assistant professor of English 
LAURA RIGAL and her husband, Steven 
Jacobson "69, announce the birth of their 
son, born April 25. W MITCH 
SZATROWSKI married Kathy Chambers 
March 17 in Davenport, lowa. Alumni in 
attendance included JIM EPPLEY, Lucy 
Szatrowski Cook °79, and Gregg Shriber ’83. 
The Rev. Dennis T. Wirks, former Oberlin 
Catholic chaplain, performed the ceremony. 
Mitch graduated from the Palmer Coll. of 
Chiropractic Medicine the day before the 
wedding. He and Kathy plan to move to 
Connecticut in the near future. 


I 983 New York City resident 
AMY BACHRACH is associate director of 
research for the Alliance for Consumer Rights, 
the public affairs lobbying arm of the New 
York State Trial Lawyers’ Assoc. Previously, 
Amy worked for five years as a legal-services 
advocate for low-income, disabled people 
seeking Social Security and/or Supplemental 
Security Income Disability benefits. Amy is 
chair of the Democratic Socialists of America’s 
New York local chapter. Until recently, she 
Studied mime with Sharon Diskin °84 and 
Keith Berger. Keith taught mime in Oberlin 
in the early 1980s. W LINDA BARR and 
David Russell ’82 live at 1320 York Ave., 
New York, NY 10021. An incorrect address 
was mistakenly printed in the spring issue of 
the OAM. W JOHN DILLERY has been 
appointed assistant professor of classics at U. 
Michigan. ‘W Piccoloist MARY KAY FINK 
is one of the Cleveland Orchestra’s newest 
members. She played her first concerts with 
the orchestra in January. Mary Kay earned 
the M.M. degree from the Julliard Sch. of 
Music in 1985. She played with the New 
Jersey Symphony from 1986 to 1988, was 
assistant professor of flute at U. Wisconsin in 
1988-89, and was acting piccolo for the New 
York Philharmonic in 1989-90. W 
SHOSHANA LEWIS (formerly Susan M.) 
married Yossef Mousalli last June in Israel. 
Shoshana moved to Israel in 1988 after 
receiving an M.A. degree in Middle Eastern 
studies from George Washington U. She works 
at the Israel Museum and Yossef is a special- 
education teacher. Their address: P.0. Box 
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Alumni Tours 


BANGKOK, BALI & BEYOND - 
February 10-March 3, 1991 

Join Emeritus Professor of Art PaulArmold 
’40 and his wife, Sally Clagett Arnold °41, 
as they journey from Bangkok to 
Singapore (with three days of sightseeing 
in each city) and take a 14day cruise 
aboard the 400-passenger Ocean Pearl 
(Bahamian registry). The cruise includes 
tours of the Malaysian capital of Kuala 
Lumpur and the Indonesian capital of 
Jakarta, an overland trip to the temple 
complex of Borobudur, avisitwith Shansi 
reps in Java’s Jogjakarta, and visits to Bali 
and the private island paradise of Pulau 
Sepa. Optional extension to Chiang Mai 
and Chiang Rai, Thailand. 


NORTHERN INDIA AND NEPAL - 
April |7-May 8, 1991 

Itinerary in India includes Delhi; train to 
Ranthambore Wildlife Sanctuary and 
Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary; Agra and the 
Taj Mahal; Darjeeling (with its wonderful 
views of the Himalayas); and Kalimpong 
and Gangtok (Sikkim). The Nepal itiner- 
ary includes Kathmandu and vicinity and 


a one-day trek from Pokhara at the foot of 
the Annapurna range. Because of the 
political situation in Kashmir, Srinagar is 
not now open to tourists, but if the situa- 
tion improves, we will try to make a last- 
minute substitution. Escorts are India ex- 
perts Joe and Joann Elder, both Class of 
1951. 


SPAIN - 

Mid-October, 1991 

Escorted by Harriet Turner, professor of 
Spanish and chair of Oberlin’s Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. Especially 


designed itinerary will include El Prado 
and Alhambra. 


ANTARCTICA - 

February 13-27, 1992 

Accompanied by world-class naturalists 
aboard the Socety Explorer, Beagle Chan- 
nel, Cape Horn, Drake Passage, four days 
of exploration of waters of Antarctica, 
making several landings via Zodiacs on 
the peninsula and surrounding islands 
(Deception Island, Anvers Island, Para- 
dise Bay). 


Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following Oberlin alumni tours: 


_I Bangkok, Bali & Beyond 
1 Northern India and Nepal 
_J Spain 

_I Antarctica 


Name 


Class 


Street 
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24319, Jerusalem 91242 Israel W K. 
SARA MYERS is a lecturer in classics at 
Princeton U. W JOHN PALOMBI and 
Peggy Shaddock Palombi "84 have moved to 
Springfield, Ill, with their son Daniel. John is 
an assistant appellate defender with the 
state’s appellate defender’s office. Peggy re- 
ceived her M.S. degree in neuroscience from 
Northwestern U. and is working at Southern 
Illinois U. Sch. of Medicine. W CLARA 
SHAW HARDY has been named assistant 
professor of classics at Carleton Coll. 


1984 Free-lance author and pho- 
tographer JUDY BOICE has received an 
Oberlin Alumni Scholarship and is beginning 
a four-year program in naturopathic medicine 
at the National Coll. of Naturopathic Medicine 
in Portland, Oreg. After graduating from 
Oberlin, Judy moved to Washington state 
and lived for several months with the Bear 
Indian tribe. She spent three years at the 
Findhorn Foundation, an international educa- 
tional and spiritual community in Scotland, 
before travelling to India and Australia. Judy 
has been living in the U.S. since 1988. Her 
first book was published by Findhorn Press 
this summer, and she is working on pub- 
lishing two other manuscripts. She can be 
reached through her parents’ address: 7712 
Eagle Creek Dr, Dayton, OH 45459. W 
Washington, D.C., resident MICHON 
BOSTON helped organize and moderated 
the Public Broadcasting System’s third mi- 
nority-women-in-media conference at the 
Sundance Inst. in Utah. Michon was recently 
promoted to program associate for children’s 
and cultural programming at PBS. She also 
recently organized and led a women’s spiri- 
tuality seminar at All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Washington, D.C. W STEVEN D. 
CULBERSON began master’s degree 
Studies in international agricultural develop- 
ment at U. California, Davis. His address: 
1424 Wake Forest Dr. #225, Davis, CA 
95616 W On june 10, 1989, shortly after 
graduating first in her class from U. Wiscon- 
sin Law Sch, KATHERINE KRUSE 
married Brad Livermore. JEAN LUTWAK 
and JIM MILLER attended the wedding. 
Katherine and Brad have bought a home in 
Madison and are expecting their first child in 
February. Katherine completed a year-long 
derkship with a federal district court judge 
and has accepted a clinical professorship at 
the law school. Brad expects to receive a 
master’s degree in social work next May. 
Their address: 509 Ludington Ave., Madison, 
WI 53704. W The July 1990 issue of Op- 
era News selected soprano ANN 
PANAGULIAS as one of this year’s most 
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promising singers. Ann has recently per- 


formed the roles of La Traviata’s Violeta 
with Skylight Opera and Pamina in Die 
Zauberflote in Pittsburgh, her hometown. 
Vv GAIL SCHECHTER and GEORGE 
SHEPPARD were married July 3. 
Oberlinians attending the wedding were 
ELIZABETH BRUCKER; MIKE 
FREIRE; MIKE KINARD; CHRIS 
MEINKE; STEPHANIE SMITH; Wil- 
liam James Sheppard °52; Aram Hollman ’82; 
Colin Enger °83; Susan Luciano and John 
Pusey, both ’85; and Carl Friere ’86. George 
is a research chemist in the pharmaceutical- 
product division of Abbott Laboratories. Gail 
has completed her M.A. degree in urban 
planning at Tufts U. and is working as a 
community economic development specialist 
with the Center for Neighborhood Technology 
in Chicago. W THEA SHRIVE married 
Mitchell Stearn August 11. Thea is an orth- 
odontic resident at Montefiore Hospital in 
Bronx, N.Y. 


DSS composer ANNE DEANE 


has been named assistant director of public- 
ity for the Philadelphia Orchestra. Anne’s 
arts management career began with the 
Oberlin Dance Co. in San Francisco, where 
she was assistant director of marketing and 
development. She has been assistant devel- 
opment director and director of education 
and community programs for the Opera 
Theater of St. Louis (Mo.). Anne’s most 
recent composition is a chamber work for 
soprano, saxophone, and piano, with a text 
by her I1-year-old nephew. W Mezzo- 
soprano JESSICA FINE SABAT has been 
promoted to assistant program director at 
WNCN-FM, a classical radio station in New 
York City. Jessica has performed with the 
New York City Opera, New Jersey State 
Opera, and other companies. W The July 
1990 issue of Opera News selected 
mezzo-soprano DENYCE GRAVES as 
one of this season’s most promising singers. 
Denyce has completed her second season 
with the Houston Grand Opera, where she 
performed the roles Hansel in Hansel and 
Gretel and Suzuki in Madame Butter- 
fly. W Violist KATE ROACH HAMILTON 
joined the Esterhazy String Quartet at U. 
Missouri, Columbia this fall. The quartet 
regularly tours the U.S. and S. America and 
records for the Spectrum and CRI labels. Vv 
San Francisco resident JAMES INGRAM 
is an educational counselor with the San 
Francisco unified school district, where he 
has often had the opportunity to recom- 
mend Oberlin to his clients, he says. v 
Newlyweds CHRISTINE O’NEILL and 


Philip Rossoni 84 have moved to Belmont, 
Mass. Their address: 21 Davis Rd. #2, 
Belmont, MA 02178-1948. ‘W Vocalist JEAN 
PIATAK EICKHOFF received the D.M.A. de- 
gree from U. Colorado, Boulder last May. She 
debuted as a soloist in Mozart’s Requiem 
in June in Denver's Boettcher Hall. W Author 
DAVE MAINE’s story “Well” was pub- 
lished in the fall 1990 issue of The Beloit 
Fiction Journal. Another story, “Take This 
and Run,” is scheduled for publication in the 
spring 1991 issue of Other Voices. Dave 
offers to help interested readers procure cop- 
ies of what he calls “these obscure literary 
magazines.” His address: 809 £. 8th St, 
Tucson, AZ 85719. W BRINTON 
RAMSEY married Ronald Howe July 29 in 
Chantilly, Va. Guests included GRETCHEN 
ENGEL, SARAH FESSLER, JESSIE 
MELTSNER, CHRISTINE O’NEILL, 
Phil Rossoni 84, and Brian Britt ’86. Brinnie 
and Ronald live in Herndon, Va., where both 
attend graduate school. W Although the bride 
was late, the marriage of VICKY TAUB 
and DAVID BACON took place April 28 
in Chapel Hill, N.C. Alumni among the guests 
included David's mother, Coleen Bacon 57, 
BOB BURNS, HEIDI HOOPER, 
YOUNG KIM, JEAN MULLER, JEFF 
SEIFE, Meredith Mitchell °84, Julie Lee °87, 
and Debbie Bacon ’90. David recently earned 
the M.D. degree at U. North Carolina. He and 
Vicky are living in Atlanta, Ga. while he 
completes his internship. W For the past 
three years free-lance editor BARBARA 
VESEY has been living in the United 
Kingdom. Barbara and her boyfriend, Paul 
Byrne, are the “proud and happy” parents 
of Hannah Kathleen Vesey Byrne, who was 
born March 17. The family is living in 
Paul’s hometown—Northamptonshire. Their 
address: 4 Thoresby Court, Corby, 
Northants, NNI8 OEL England. 


1 986 suaron carpenter 
is working on an M.S.W. degree at U. Michi- 
gan Sch. of Social Work. The school and the 
Huron Valley Chapter of the Employee Assis- 
tance Professionals Assoc. recently awarded 
Sharon the 1990 Scholarship in Social Work 
in the Work Place. W DAVID 
CRAMPTON married Meghan Hayes June 
9 in Washington, D.C. Oberlinians attending 
included best man ERIK BOOTH; BETH 
KINGSLEY; head usher ALEX 
MILLER; STEPHANIE PIETERSE; 
Margie Runj 85; Michael Goulding and Dylan 
Jones, both 87; and Rebecca Crampton '88, 
David and Meghan are both graduate stu- 
dents at U. Michigan. Their address: 715 S. 
Forest #101, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. W 


Photographer and film maker PAMELA 
JENNINGS has earned an M.A. degree 
from New York U.’s International Center of 
Photography. She has received two video-art 
residencies from Women Make Films in New 
York City and the Banff Center for the Arts 
in Canada. Pamela has also been studying 
karate at the Brooklyn Women’s Martial Arts. 
Her Address: 471 Bergen St. #3, Brooklyn, 
NY 11217. Phone: (718) 398-2805. W On 
Oct. 28 SAM KRAMER and Roberta 
Milston °83 were married at the Park 
Ave. Synagogue in New York City. Alumni 
guests included ROBERT DORSEY, 
Marcus Shepard ’81, Jenny Goldman °84, 
Elizabeth Terris ’85, Robert Dorsey '86, 
Susanna Goldman and Robert Kennedy, 
both 87, and Kelly Grotke °89. Oberlin 
professor of Spanish Sanford Shepard was 
a witness to the wedding. Sam and 
Roberta live in Chicago, where Sam is in 
his final year at Northwestern U. Law 
Sch. and Roberta is director of J. 
Rosenthal Fine Arts. W Flutist BRIAN 
MILLER has returned to the U.S. after 
spending nearly a year in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, where he was the principal flute with 
the Nova Filarmonic Portuguesa. Last May 
MARIANNE BOWER and LYNN 
WILLIS HARRIS and her husband, 
Jonathan, spent 10 days with Brian at his 
sea-side flat in Sao Joao. Jonathan has 
returned to pursue the D.MA. degree at 
the Julliard Sch. of Music. He is the 
recipient of two scholarships—lJulliard’s 
Michael and Ethel L. Cohen scholarship 
and a Yamaha Corp. scholarship for study 
with Julius Baha. W KAREN STRONG 
married Richard Roesler Feb. 18. Alumni 
in attendance included maid of honor 
ELLEN KREMER, ALEX WILSON, 
Young Kim °85, John Charles "87, and 
usher Brian Strong °89. Bridesmaid Lisa 
Sergi "87 missed the wedding due to a 
delayed flight. Karen and Richard live in 
Fremont, Calif, where Karen is the Mid- 
west regional sales manager in the com- 
puter systems division of Everex Systems, 
Inc. 


1987 ITT Corp. grant recipient 
JONATHAN ABLARD is studying at the 
Salvadore Allende Inst. for Peace and Marxist 
Studies in Santiago, Chile. JOE KARTEN, 
Stacey Rutledge °89, and Amy Bachman 90 
are also studying at the institute with ITT 
grants. All four can be reached at: Obispo 
Doroso 6, Dept. 3B, Providencia, Santiago, 
Chile. W WENDY BREMMER is work- 
ing on an M.F.A. degree at U. Florida, 
Gainesville, where she also teaches freshman 
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The 
Oberlin Poster 
is now 
available. 


Decorate your home or office with 
this eye-catching reproduction of 
the Oberlin Logo in the Oberlin 

colors (gloss red against a 
matte gold background). 


We 22x54 poster is the pertect 
display for alumni gatherings, with 
ample space to inscribe event 
announcements, directions, 
agendas and messages. 


It is available through the 
Office of Communications for 
$4 for one, $3.50 each for two or 
more (by check or money order), 
which includes mailing in a tube 
and first-class postage. 


The Oberlin Colors= 
for any purpose 


Oberlin Poster 
Office of Communications 
153 West Lorain Street 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Please make checks payable 
to Oberlin College. 
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1987 CONTINUED 

composition. Wendy’s short story “A Little 
Something” won an AP/Intro Award and will 
be published in the New England Re- 
view. W JOHN CHARLES has moved 
to Hakodate, Japan, where he teaches English 
at Daibundo School. He welcomes anyone 
passing by to visit. His address: 33-8 Goryo 
Kaku-chu, Hakodate, 040, Japan. Phone: 
(0138) 55 1669. W Artist JILL GRAY 
and composer DAVID LURIA are work- 
ing on Medieval Sketches—a collabo- 
rative composition for orchestra. Jill is illus- 
trating David’s composition with four paint- 
ings that will be exhibited at the work’s 
premier, scheduled for June 1991. jill and 
David have received a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts and the 
Virginia Commission for the Arts for their 
collaboration. Jill's address: 420 Dean St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11217. Phone: (718) 398-7585. 
VY Violoncellist KATJA LINFIELD has 
joined the Minnesota Orchestra. W 
ADRIAN P. SCHAFFER married Marilyn 
Madlock June 2 in Maywood, Ill. Attending 
the wedding were DON ANDERSON; 
PETE DENBERG; JOE REINSTEIN; 
JEFF WELTMAN; Milton Sipp ’85; best 
man Raphael Leeman °86; Hannah Higgins, 
Anitra Swaminathan, Ebon Turner, and Naila 
Wissa, all ’88; Amanda Weltman °89; and 
Pam Williams °90. Adrian and Marilyn’s ad- 
dress: 1439 §. 14th Ave, Maywood, IL 60153. 
Y SARA SPEICHER is an editor and 
writer for the publication department of 
Harper Coll. W After working as an opera 
Stage manager for two years, JENNIFER 
STILES has moved to the Cincinnati area, 
where she is director of membership and 
Subscription for the Planning Forum of the 


‘International Society for Strategic Management 


and Planning. Her address: 5412 College 
Corner Pike #103, Oxford, OH 45056. 


1988 peter s. in and 
SOOKJWA “SOOCHIE” AN were 
married in a bilingual ceremony June 14 in 
Elgin Ill. At the reception Peter and Soochie 
took part in the traditional Korean cer- 
emony pae-beck, through which they 
were welcomed into the family. Oberlinians 
in the wedding party were ANDREW 
WILSON; Okjwa An, Don Elligan, and Bill 
Yu, all 90; Mike Koo ’91: and Donna An 
"93. Peter and Soochie are living at 1640 
Barnsdale Rd., Apt. 308, LaGrange Park, IL 
60525. W ERICA BOLLINGER and her 
partner, Kurt Hulander, were joined in per- 
manent relationship in a ceremony of com- 
mitment held July 14. Erica is planning to 
attend massage school in January. She and 


Kurt live in Ithaca, N.Y, and welcome visi- 
tors. Their address: 202 Madison, Ithaca, NY 
14850. W MICHAEL GALLAGHER 
and CHERYL ROSLUND were married 
June 10 in Sandy Spring, Md. Alumni guests 
were CHRISTOPHER RAILEY, BETH 
DESOMBE, Dan Osborne, Karen Ripley, 
and Stephanie Wingate, all ’89. During the 
ceremony Christopher conducted music com- 
posed by the groom and Karen played the 


Roslund 


Gallagher 
flute. Michael and Cheryl honeymooned in 
North Carolina before returning home to 
Cincinnati. W National Museum of Natural 
History Intern JENNIFER HELFMAN 
created the exhibit Mountain of Fire—a 


discovery box about kilavea volcanoes. 
ALEXANDREA CAUTHEN and Bran 
Walton ’91 helped Jennifer with the volcano 
illustrations and graphics. The discovery box 
is on display in the museum’s Discovery 
Room. W Obertones founder ARNOLD 
LEE is founder and director of the Boston 
Chamber Ensemble. The ensemble, which in- 
cludes 4 chamber choir and a chamber 
orchestra, gave its second concert last July in 
Cambridge. Arnold reports that many 
Oberlinians have been involved with the en- 
semble since its founding. Among those whe 
were involved this past summer were Monica 
Weiss °86; Allison Zibelli and ensemble co- 
managers Michael Edwards and Mileta Roe, 
all ’87; and Jennifer Thomas ‘88. 


I989 cora cuss and 


JOSHUA SMILOWITZ were married July 
28 in Oberlin’s Arboretum. Fred Hill and 
Peter Bresnick ’89 performed the ceremony. 
Cora and Joshua returned to Japan for an- 
other year. Their address: Higashi Kujo, 
Nishiyama-cho 1-9, Minami-lcu, Kyoto, 601, 
Japan. 


1 990 ceorce BOsELA is 2 


reporter with his Ohio hometown’s newspa- 
per, the Wellington Reporter. ¥ 
NIKHIL SRINIVASAN has received two 
scholarships for master’s degree studies in 
the year-long international-relations program 
at Cambridge U. His tuition is paid by an 
award from the Friends of the Peterhouse Bur- 
sary, and his other expenses are supported 
by the Cambridge Commonwealth Trust. 
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LIVING CONTINUED 
I figured it ought to be. And so I said to 


the students, what would you think of liv- 
ing together? They thought it was great. 
And they said, ‘You'll never have to worry, 
Mrs. Butts. There’ll always be students 
wanting to try this.’ 

“So I talked with two very strong people 
here in Oberlin, who got very excited about 
it.” Those strong people were David Clark 
’55, senior trust officer for Oberlin’s Office 
of Capital Ventures, and OSI president 
Robert Thomas ’23, a former member of 
the Ohio Commission on Aging and an 
original member of the Western Reserve 
Area Agency on Aging (WRAAA) Advisory 
Council. 

The project got off the ground in 1984 
with the involvement of Neighborhood 
House and Stone, who wrote the grants, 
secured funds, and oversaw the develop- 
ment of the home. 

That same year, Oberlin College bought 
the original house at 90 East College Street 
and a bungalow next door. In 1988 the 
College demolished the bungalow and the 
NHA replaced it the next year with a 
ground-level seven-bedroom addition to 
the Victorian structure. 

NHA (begun in 1927 by Mary Haskell, 
an 1889 Oberlin graduate and former 
Christian missionary to Bulgaria) leases the 
house from the College for $1 a year and 
will become sole owner in 25 years. 

Handicapped accessible, the addition 
includes a suite for the resident manager 
and, for the older adults, four single rooms 
with shared baths, one single with a pri- 
vate bath, and two doubles. 

Student bedrooms and bath, plus a di- 
nette, are on the second floor of the main 
structure. Except for Sunday dinner, the 
students take their meals at College dining 
facilities. All residents share the living, 
dining, and sitting rooms and the laundry. 

“Since the sleeping areas are separated 
and the students are considerate, noise is 
not a problem,” says Jo Ann  Ritenour, 
JBB House manager and cook. Although 
officially no pets are allowed, Ritenour’s 
Yorkshire terrier Jenny has become the 
house mascot. 

Ritenour’s husband, who breeds dogs at 
their farm outside Oberlin, frequently helps 
out around the house, fixing bicycles and 
offering car-repair advice. To provide 
around-the-clock staff for the convenience 
and safety of the residents, an assistant di- 
rector takes over when Ritenour is on leave. 

Funding for the project has been pro- 
vided by Oberlin College, the Ohio De- 
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partment of Aging through the WRAAA, 
Nordson Foundation and Nord Family 
Foundation, the Stocker Foundation, the 
TRW Foundation, St. Ann’s Foundation, 
and private donors. 

The student cost for rent, utilities, and 
housekeeping is $220 per month, compa- 
rable to other College housing. The money 
is paid directly to the College. The cost 
for the older residents is $600 per month. 
This includes all meals, help with laundry 
and housekeeping, and transportation as- 
sistance for medical and agency appoint- 
ments. 

“So far the residents have taken walks 
together,” Butts says, “and enjoyed the 
original art works rented by the students 
from the Allen Memorial Museum. There’s 
a picture of a cow they think is quite con- 
troversial, they had a fun time hanging it.” 

“There’s something nice going on right 
now—when you walk in, you can feel it. 
It’s casual, it’s easy going. Sometimes the 
students are very busy, but then they'll stop 
and talk—its a beautiful spirit!” 

The house isn’t finished yet. The so- 
larium just received its first plant, a gift 
from Butts’s grandniece, “a huge one to 
start. And we have people to love them if 
we receive more. But I’m not chasing to 
have everything in place right away,” Butts 
says. 

“My feeling is that if the residents bring 
in something of theirs, like furniture and 
pictures for the common rooms, with all 
their associations and stories, rather than 
our going out and buying them, then the 
house really is theirs.” 

Local genealogist and oral historian 
Thelma Smith, who is the resident 
manager’s leave replacement, has made a 
videotape about the house. Will Butts use 
it to recruit future residents? 

“I don’t know”—she chuckles—“I’m a 
great person to keep my eyes open and do 
things that are right at the right time. And 
we do want to have more residents—per- 
haps some alumni—who knows. That’s 
what makes this house so special. We’re 
always discovering something new.” = (1 


SECRETS conrtINUED 


formation that could account for these dif- 
ferences, and in March 1990 he presented 
his modification of the existing ideas on 
the subject at the Lunar and Planetary 
Science Conference. Building on the thesis 
that turbulence within the solar nebula 
ejected material into space (a phenomenon 
observed in other forming stars), he hy- 


pothesized that processed materials, includ- 
ing chondrules, were spewed back across 
the surfaces of the solar nebula. 

Besides being compatible with estab- 
lished models of the physical and chemical 
aspects of the solar system, his theory offers 
possible answers to his questions about how 
chondrules were formed and sorted. 

His model suggests that chondrules and 
chondrites were formed in very different 
environments: the chondrules in a hot area 
where they could be melted—maybe near 
the protosun—and the chondrites in a 
relatively cool environment, perhaps at the 
location of the present asteroid belt. The 
sorting of chondrules by size and density 
could have occurred as the grains were 
spewed through the gaseous environment 
of the nebula. The model suggests that ei- 
ther friction during ejection from the 
nebula or gravitational settling in the nebula 
could have sorted the chondrules. 

Skinner is not ready to rest on his hy- 
pothesis. “I’ve put together a scenario that 
ties a lot of things together. It could be a 
basis for others to build on, or to take apart 
with new questions. The next step is to ask, 
How can we test, alter, and improve this hy- 
pothesis?” O 


ORCHESTRA 


Before g/asnost’ and the toppling of 
the Berlin Wall there was the 
American Soviet Youth Orchestra: 
an experiment in world peace that worked. 


To mark this resounding moment in history, 
a 24" x 36" multi-colored poster designed by 
Kristine Kayser for Hal Riney, Inc., 
and a T-shirt of 100% cotton fiber blazoned 
with the red & blue ASYO logo were 
commissioned by the Oberlin Conservatory. 


They are now available at $13.00 
(includes postage and handling) for the poster 
and $15.00 (includes p&h) 
for the T-shirt (S, M, L, XL). 


Send your order and send a check 

(payable to Oberlin College) to: 

ASYO, Conservatory of Music , 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 
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LETTERS continued 


tradition. I did something about that—I 
sought (and received) appointment to the 
Religious Interests Committee (now the 
Committee on Religious Life), and founded 
a student organization for humanists and 
nontheists. 

The president’s 1988-89 annual report, 
Education Outside the Classroom: Independent 
Learning at Oberlin, indicates that, once 
again, religious has become hegemonically 
synonymous with Protestant/Catholic/fewish. 

This week I received a mailed request 
for a donation. I have been thinking long 
and hard about this, and I have come to a 
difficult decision. I have always wanted to 
give to my alma mater whenever able, and 
in the past I have pledged and contributed 
to unrestricted financial aid. 

This time, however, I’m giving a differ- 
ent answer. 

I cannot in good conscience donate any 
of my money to an educational institution 
that unfairly places certain religions or 
lifeviews above others. Is it fair to consider 
paying the salaries of the Catholic and 
Jewish chaplains (currently paid, respec- 
tively, by the Newman and Hillel founda- 
tions), while the significant number of re- 
ligious or secular humanists go ignored? Is 
it fair to praise on high the growing inter- 
est in religion, while delimiting the obser- 
vations to traditional monotheism? Is it fair 
to give high visibility to Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish organizations, and no 
such exposure to humanists, Buddhists, 
Wiccans, and those who hold other 
lifeviews? 

When President Starr first came to 
Oberlin, I visited him in his office, and 
mentioned some worries that members of 
my humanist group had relayed to me. He 
gave some reassurance that he would re- 
spect nonbelievers as a constituency in the 
Oberlin community. 

Any and all money that I would nor- 
mally give to Oberlin College I will now 
set aside. I have opened a bank account, 
and will make deposits into it once or twice 
a month. None of the money’ will go out 
until one or more of the following tran- 
spires: 

1) The college administration agrees to 
hire an appropriately qualified individual 
as a chaplain or advisor to nontheistic/hu- 
manistic students, with a salary comparable 
to that which would be paid to the other 
chaplains in the office. (This by itself would 
change my mind!) 

2) An organization for nontheistic/hu- 
manistic students is established and given 
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equal recognition with the standard reli- 
gious groups such as Hillel, Newman, and 
Oberlin Christian Fellowship). 

3) College literature will cease to refer 
only to religion, and will begin to refer to 
religion and lifeview. 

4) The Office of Chaplains and the 
Committee on Religious Life adopt poli- 
cies to become more inclusive and more 
sensitive to nonreligious students. 

Others can label my action any way they 
wish—sectarian, separatist, or selfish. I call 
it living with my conscience. Until my alma 
mater shows greater concern and effort for 
my fellow infidels, the money I would have 
given will stay in the bank. 

ERIC MERRILL BUDD ’86 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


Are Oberlin Students 
Concerned about Animals? 


v 


I note in the winter 1990 edition of the 
alumni magazine that Oberlin is raising 
money for a neurochemistry, neuropharma- 
cology, and neurophysiology laboratory. I 
was disturbed to learn that the lab would 
include animal-care facilities. What animals 
do researchers and educators intend to use 
and how? Are other alumni repulsed by 
the use of members of other species for 
scientific research, and what is the general 
feeling among current students? 

In the early 1960s there was one veg- 
etarian on campus. Has vegetarianism and 
attendant philosophical outlook become 
common in 1990? 

Thank you for the publication. I am 
finding it a helpful link to my own past as 
well as a provider of a perspective on our 
collective present. 

SARAH STONE BROWN ’64 
Berkeley, California 


The editor scouts the campus for responses: 

“The animal facilities in the Sperry Neu- 
roscience Building house mice and rats,” 
says Mark Braford, professor of biology and 
acting director of the Neuroscience Pro- 
gram. “The rodents are used in teaching 
laboratory courses in neuroscience and bi- 
ology and in research projects conducted 
by faculty and students. The care and use 
of the animals is overseen by a college 
committee set up under federal guidelines. 
For decades before the guidelines were es- 
tablished, scientists at Oberlin were deeply 


committed to the humane use of animals. 
The new animal facility is a manifestation 
of their continuing concern that animals 
be housed and cared for in the best pos- 
sible way.” 

“Trying to get veal off the campus 
menu” is one of the main goals of Oberlin 
Animal Rights (OAR), a student group of 
about eight regulars and about 25 more 
students who have asked to be put on the 
mailing list, says OAR’s treasurer, Kather- 
ine Allocco ’93 of Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. The group meets each Tuesday to plan 
programs and activities, which last year in- 
cluded contributing funds to national ani- 
mal-rights organizations and soliciting 
pledges from the campus community not 
to eat meat during the national Meat-Out 
in March. “We’re an unpopular group,” 
says Allocco, “so we try to be nonmilitant.” 
OAR, which maintains a library of animal- 
rights literature in Wilder Hall, hopes to 
bring in a national speaker for an all-cam- 
pus talk this year. 

Each week about 30 Oberlin students— 
under the leadership of Shari Kalina 93, 
from Morris Plains, New Jersey—make a 
trip to the Lorain County Animal Protec- 
tive League to take the animals on runs, 
and to groom, pet, and cuddle them. Her 
program, which especially appeals to stu- 
dents who miss their own family pets, helps 
make the sheltered animals more adopt- 
able, shelter staff have told her. Kalina is 
“trying,” she says, to organize a people- 
and-pets program that would have College 
students taking the shelter animals on trips 
to local nursing homes. 

On the vegetarianism question, Duane 
L. Hamilton, director of residential services, 
and campus dietitian Rebecca Stotter say 
that about 20-25 percent of board diners, 
including those who eat at the coops, are 
vegetarian. 

“The Language Dining Hall offers an 
exclusive lacto-ovo (including diary and egg 
products) vegetarian menu for lunch and 
dinner,” says Stotter. “In addition, Fairchild 
and Harkness, two College-operated co- 
ops, offer lacto-ovo vegetarian menus with 
vegan (excluding all animal products) op- 
tions. A third co-op, Keep, frequently adds 
vegetarian entrees to its meat-based menu.” 

The vegetarian dining facility at Lan- 
guage Dining Hall—also known as 
Veggie—began as a natural-foods program 
at South Dining Hall in the the early 
1970s. Over the next 10 years, Stotter says, 
the number of vegetarian diners on the 
board program increased dramatically, and 
the vegetarian program moved to Language 
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Dining Hall. A lunch menu was added to 
Language’s program, and vegetarian entrée 
options were added to the lunch and din- 
ner menus of all other board dining facilities. 

Although the vegetarian program is based 
on lacto-ovo nutrition principles, vegan 
options have been added to the menus be- 
cause of students’ demands for plant-based 
foods. As of this semester, a vegan option 
is available on all lunch menus, and every 
other dinner menu. Many entrees are le- 
gume-based or tofu-based, and a wide as- 
sortment of unusual grains, such as bulgur, 
brown rice, couscous, and kasha are avail- 
able. Salad-bar offerings include fresh 
vegetables, nuts, seeds, and dried fruit. 
Baked goods are prepared with unprocessed 
wheat flour, and either fruit or honey for 
sweeteners. 


Design Discussion 


Continues 
Vv 


Please do something to make class notes 

more readable. The type is too small and 

crowded. I gave up on it in the last issue. 

Except for that, the new design of the 
magazine is most attractive. 

MARIAN K. SOLLEDER ’47 

Greensboro, North Carolina 


The new format for the magazine looks 
very good. 

ALAN RUBINSTEIN ’77 

Columbia, Maryland 


I agree with the criticism of the new format 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. The jux- 
taposition of the class notes seems awkward, 
but this is no big deal since the content is 
what is most important to me. In general I 
appreciate the openness (i.e., the stuff 
critical of Oberlin) that appears in the 
magazine. The last thing you want is the 
magazine to become a kind of slick propa- 
ganda piece extolling the virtues of the 
College. I learned to be critical at Oberlin, 
and have appreciated that quality ever since. 
I particularly like to read articles by the 
present student body, pro and con regard- 
ing the College. Why not have a student 
guest for each issue? 

Concerning the events of April 13, the 
best I can tell, Oberlin College did not have 
its finest hour during that student confron- 
tation. However, I also believe that stu- 
dents can afford the luxury of being “virtu- 
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ous” (as well as somewhat self-righteous), 
opting for “integrity” when it comes to is- 
sues confronting the College. That’s pretty 
easy since they (as well as virtuous alumni) 
have absolutely no responsibility for meet- 
ing any kind of budget or for looking after 
the long-range interests of the College. 
There really are two sides to most issues, 
and it would be refreshing if students could 
at least acknowledge that fact. 
FRANK R. BLUME ’53 
Redlands, California 


Restrict Students 


Vv 


I was in Oberlin for commencement and 
found the demonstrations appalling and 
disgraceful. I have written to the Board of 
Trustees to voice my protest and to urge 
them to abandon excessive tolerance and 
put some restrictions on the students. 
Oberlin’s liberal history has always been 
a source of pride to me, but liberalism and 
license are two different concepts. Bounds 


must be set before civilized decorum dis- 
appears from the campus. The turning of 
backs by many seniors, the disrespectful and 
caustic speech by their president, and the 
sign calling for the resignation of Presi- 
dent Starr were inexcusable. The students 
have a right to voice disapproval of the man, 
but it should not be done during com- 
mencement, when respect for the office of 
president should be in evidence. 

If the students Oberlin admits have not 
learned the fundamentals of good manners 
in their homes, then the College must take 
on another big job and educate them in 
the ways of civility. Also, the raucous, un- 
couth behavior of the rebels is unfair to 
the other students and must be embarrass- 
ing in settings like commencement activi- 
ties. 

It is out of my great love for Oberlin 
that I speak. I have been a member of the 
JFO Society for many years and a loyal 
alumni, so I am cruelly disappointed to see 
such rampant disregard for the rights of 
others. 

MARJORIE ESTABROOK THOMAS ’30 
Santa Monica, California 


What's New with You? 


Let the wider Oberlin community know: family and professional milestones; 
educational and civic accomplishments; publications. We want to hear from you. 
Please note the following class-note deadlines: 


November (fall) issue—August 1 * February (winter) issue—November | 
May (spring) issue—February 1 * August (summer) issue—May | 


Please enclose a recent passport-style photo. 


Name 


Class year 


Address 


City 


Daytime telephone number 


Zip code 


Mail this form to: Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
Office of Communications * 153 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 
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THREE PHASES continuep 

also when students made and won the case 
for membership on faculty committees. 
(Although students had held positions on 
Men’s Board and Women’s Board—pre- 
cursors to the Joint Men’s and Women’s 
Board and to the Student Life Committee— 
they had not been on the Admissions and 
Educational Plans and Policies committees, 
for example.) By the late ’60s, as members 
of those committees, students could also at- 
tend faculty meetings. 


In the early ’70s Langeler saw a phase of 


personal awareness begin to emerge. Stu- 
dents continued to be concerned with is- 
sues, Langeler says, “but the issues became 
more diffuse. For example, there was con- 
cern for poverty and with environmental 
issues, including the whales and federal en- 
vironmental policies. Even with their ener- 
gies divided into smaller group activities, 
students were still active, still socially con- 
cerned.” 

The first widespread evidence of personal 
awareness at Oberlin was a student-initiated 
women’s conference that Langeler describes 
as “first rate,” followed the next pec by an 
equally good men’s conference. “Both 
looked at the cultural barriers that keep 
persons from expressing their full individu- 
ality. The Gay Union came along then, and 
we started to develop ethnic houses and 
organizations on campus. People found 
comfort talking to like-minded persons 


about common dilemmas. They also learned 
that some types of change come only 
through political power, and that political 
power comes only through organization. 

“Transition to that kind of fractured 
community life was inevitable. I don’t see it 
as bad as long as we resolve the issues that 
personal awareness calls to our attention and 
at the same time recognize our commonali- 
ties. But managing that kind of diversity takes 
a different kind of leadership.” ‘This return 
to community is the phase Langeler found 
emerging as he completed his deanship in 
December 1989. “If I were still the dean I 
would see leadership in that area as an im- 
portant part of the deanship now. And in- 
deed, the experimental freshman community 
in Dascomb involving large numbers of fac- 
ulty—initiated by Pat Penn, dean of student 
life and services—seems a step in this direc- 
tion.” 

Langeler likes to think the return to 
community is being helped by two concepts 
he introduced to the campus in earlier years: 
alternate dispute resolution, which has be- 
come accepted methodology for resolving 
on-campus issues of harassment and other 
conflicts, and the residential commons pro- 
grams, which bring together faculty and 
students outside the classroom. (See 
“Oberlin’s Cluster Program: Plato’s Acad- 
emy in Modern Times?” and “Better Living 
through Architecture: New Dining and So- 
cial Hall” in the Winter 1988 OAM.) 


More Community Needed Still, Langeler 
sees the need for much more community. 
“Today when campus groups disagree, they 
use words as weapons more than their 
counterparts did 10 or 15 years ago. Granted, 
this trend may simply reflect more acrimony 
in the country in general. 

“What distresses me about campus debate 
now is that so much goes on through the 
student newspaper, where people don’t have 
to face one another.” 

Today’s activists are not getting their di- 
rection and support from as many other stu- 
dents, and they don’t come around to talk, 
Langeler says. “I think back to the ’60s: the 
activists were a/ways in my office and in re- 
cent years seldom were. Also, they often ar- 
ticulate their issues much less sharply. I don’t 
like to use the example of April 13, but a 
march on bigotry strikes me as diffuse. You 
don’t know the target.” 

Some things have not changed during his 
time at Oberlin, Langeler says. Some of the 
constancy he admires, some he does not. 
“The Oberlin-student perspective is fre- 
quently very liberal. And sometimes that view 
turns into dogma, which is, paradoxically, 
illiberal.” 

On the other hand, he says, “the students 
have always been bright and concerned with 
important issues. Their overriding values 
have always had to do with the ills of society 
and rights of people. They enjoy learning, 
and they care for other people.” —LKG 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 1964: 
THE SOVIET UNION TOUR 


Now on Compact Disc 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 1964 


When the Oberlin College Choir toured the Soviet Union in 


the winter of 1964, they won the hearts of the Soviet people with 
their singing. The directors of the Moscow and Leningrad conser- 
vatories still warmly remember concerts they heard. The home 
concert in Finney, complete with rhythmic applause and stamping 
feet, was a memorable celebration of the joy and power of vocal. 
music and its tradition at Oberlin. 

Thanks to the support of many alumni who placed advanced 
orders and made financial contributions to the project, the record 
from that tour will soon be released on compact disc (two discs). 
The discs will be processed from the original master tapes by a Sony 
subsidiary, and will be of better quality than the original records. 
They should be available to us for distribution by the end of the year. 

About 200 of the 500 sets have already been sold. If you wish 
to purchase copies of this compact disc set, remit $22.50 for each 
set to: Margaret Papworth, The Conservatory of Music, Oberlin 


College, OberlinOH 44074. Proceeds from the project will support 
the College choirs of the future. 


ROBERT FOUNTAIN, CONDUCTOR 


SOVIET UNION TOUR 
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One More Thing 


JSJOHSVED “ VONIT AS HdWY9O.LOHd 


A inns a third of this fall’s entering 
students whose parents or stepparents are Oberlin almuni gathered outside 


Stevenson Hall during orientation to have their photo 
taken for posterity, their families, and the OAM. They 
are (bottom row) Ellen Clegg, daughter of William 
and the late Christine Haight Clegg, both ’60; Ellen 
Hatch, daughter of G. Frederick and Deborah Sobol 
Hatch, both ’64; and Jenny Grossman, daughter of 
Frances Kaplan Grossman 761; (middle row) Maki 
Becker, daughter of Frank Becker 66; Cathy Hopkins, 
daughter of Thomas ’64 and Jane Eveleth Hopkins 
66; Janet McKelvey, daughter of Richard D. McKelvey 
65; Robin Creighton, daughter of Howard and 
Heather Spencer-Green Creighton, both ’66; and Lisa 
Jervis, daughter of Robert L. Jervis ’62; (top row) Carl 
Erikson, son of John ’61 and Margaret Sahs Erikson 
62; Amy Rosenblum, daughter of Jean Kelsey 
Rosenblum ’63; Bill Eisenstein, son of Robert Eisenstein 
’64; and Eric Bond, son of Jane Irving Bond ’59. 
Other new students with alumni parents and step- 
parents are Charles Blandy, son of Susan Griswold 
Blandy 60; Amy Clapp, daughter of Stephen Clapp 
61; Rachel Cohen, daughter of Fredric Cohen ’65; 
Aaron Duykers, son of John F. Duykers ’66; Marie 
Fabian, daughter of James Fabian ’70; Olukemi Fiator, 
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daughter of Michel Godfry Fiator ’64; Abigail Gitlitz, 
daughter of David M. Gitlitz ’63 and Elizabeth Strong 
Gitlitz ’64; Andrew Koper, son of Peter T. Koper ’66; 
Lauren Kraines, daughter of Gerald A. 65 and Avril 
de la Cretaz Kraines ’67; Carl Kumpe, son of David 
A. Kumpe ’63; Joshua Levy, son of William H. 
Brandeis ’57; Nicholas Marcuse, son of Edgar K. ’62 
and Linda Mikelson Marcuse ’61; Kirk McKelvey, son 
of Richard D. McKelvey 65; Joey Mogul, daughter 
of Barry H. Mogul 58; Jason Nicholoff, son of Robin 
and Gretchen Rivard Nicholoff, both ’70; Melora 
Owen, daughter of Maxine Wenzler Houck ’58; Mark 
Packard, son of Gail Kort ’64 and Craig N. Packard 
65; Brian Postow, son of Joan Lowy Postow ’61; 
Daniel Ross, son of Allen Ross ’65; Karen Seybold, 
daughter of Jonathan W. Seybold ’64; Timothy Smith, 
son of Marsha Jean Kindall Smith ’66; Makela 
Spielman, daughter of Emily Shohan Spielman ’65 and 
Earl V. Spielman ’64; Reynold Tharp, son of Eudora 
Miller Tharp ’65; Sarah Tudesco, daughter of James 
P. Tudesco ’68; Sarah Webb, daughter of Joan 
Moscovitch Webb ’66; and Jennifer Weyl, daughter 


of Donald M. Weyl Ose 
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